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1 More than —e . Sy > 4 Pockets 
625 springs o—< ; ” open 
= show coils. 


in pockets. 






5 Felted cotton on 
both sides and ends. 





2 Luxurious cushion 
of new felted cotton. 





6 Attractive dura- 


3 Eight ventilators & : 
pa 2/e cover. Roll edge. 


keep interior fresh. ie 


For lifetime comfort and money value this 
new super-mattress is without any equal 


Put this new Beautyrest mattress recharged with energy. 
built of inner-springs and buoyant Never has so fine an § 50 
cotton, on your bed. The years of inner-spring mattress —_ 


sleep-luxury it will give you makes it sold at a price so low. 
costless than any othermattressmade. 





Because of huge scale production in 
More than 625 sensitive springs, in the world’s largest bedding factories, 
separate fabric pockets give gentle, the Beautyrest sells for less than the 
flexible support to your tired body. best hair mattresses—for less even 
Thick layers of new felted cotton, than some of felted cotton. Yet its 
top and bottom, complete a buoyant proved advantages are much greater. 
cushion which cradles your body in 
the easiest position. Automatic venti- 
lation keeps the mattress fresh. 


See the Beautyrest at your regular 
merchant’s. Compare it. See also the 
Simmons Ace—the finest open-box 
Your sleep is sound and restful. You spring built—costs only $19.75. Then 
awake refreshed, your body and brain put both on yourbed for soundersleep. 
THE SIMMONS COMPANY: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO 


Note how the body compresses 
the springs to varying heights, 
instead of sagging to meet the 
mattress. You rest completely. 







See how evenly the body is sup- 
ported by the flexible coils. The 
spinal columm assumes an easy, 
naturalposition,entirelyrelaxed. 












Study these 
diagrams drawn 
from actual photos 















ANS, Remember: 
SY) One-third of 
your life is 


spent in bed, 


eautyrest Mattress 


NATURE’S SWEET RESTORER 
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‘His Tail Between 
His Legs’ 


What most men would see if they could see themselves 






OST men are being whipped every day in the battle of life. 
Many have already reached the stage where they have 
THEIR TAILS BETWEEN THEIR LEGS. 


They are afraid of everything and everybody. They live ina 
constant fear of being deprived of the pitiful existence they are 
leading. Vaguely they hope for SOMETHING TO TURN UP 
that will make them unafraid, courageous, independent. 

While they hope vainly, they drift along, with no definite pur- 
pose, no definite plan, nothing ahead of them but-old age. The 
scourgings of life do not help such men. In fact, the more lashes 
they receive at the hands of fate, the more COWED they become. 


What becomes of these men? They are the wage slaves. They 
are the “‘little-business’’ slaves, the millions of clerks, storekeep- 
ers, bookkeepers, laborers, assistants, secretaries, salesmen. They 
are the millions who work and sweat and—MAKE OTHERS 
RICH AND HAPPY! 


The pity of it.is, nothing can SHAKE THEM out of their 


complacency. Nothing can stir them out of the mental rut into. 


which they have sunk. 


Their wives, too, quickly lose ambition and become slaves— 
slaves to their kitchens, slaves to their children, slaves to their 


_ husbands—slaves to their homes. And with such examples before 


them, what hope is there for their children BUT TO GROW UP 
INTO SLAVERY. 


Some men, however, after years of cringing, turn on life. They 


CHALLENGE the whipper. They discover, perhaps to their own 


surprise, that it isn’t so difficult as they imagined, TO SET A 
HIGH GOAL—and reach it! Only a few try—it is true—but that 
makes it easier for those who DO try. 


The rest quit. They show a yellow streak as broad as their 
backs. They are through—and in their hearts they know it. Not 
that they are beyond help, but that they have acknowledged de- 
feat, laid down their arms, stopped using their heads, and have’ 
simply said tq life, ‘“Now do with me as you will.” 


What about YOU? Are you ready to admit that you are 
through? Are you content to sit back and wait for something to 
turn up? Have you shown a yellow streak in YOUR Battle of 
Life? Are you satisfied to keep your wife and children—and your- 
self—enslaved? ARE YOU AFRAID OF LIFE? 


Success is a sim»le thing to acquire when you know its for- 
mula. The first ingredient is a grain of COURAGE. The second 
is a dash of AMBITION. The third is an ounce of MENTAL 
EFFORT. Mix the whole with your God-given faculties and no 
power on earth can keep you from your desires, be they what they 
may. 

Most people actually use about ONE-TENTH of their brain 
capacity. Itis as if they were deliberately trying to remain twelve 
years old mentally. They do not profit by the experience they 
have gained, nor by the experience of others. 


You can develop these God-given faculties by yourself- 


without outside help; or you can do. as SIX HUNDRED AND |, ..ccsnssmssssenensssssnmecssccnessssunmnmnanssunsasenenees 


FIFTY THOUSAND other people have done—study Pelmanism. 


Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, which has 
swept the world with the force of a religion. It is a fact that more 
than 650,000 people have become Pelmanists—all over the civilized 
world—and Pelmanism has awakened powers in them they did 
not DREAM they possessed. 


Famous people all over the world advocate Pelmanism, men 
and women such as these: 
i. P. O’Connor, ‘‘Father of the Frank P. Walsh, 
House of Commons.” 


The late Sir H. Rider-Haggard, 
Famous novelist. 


War Labor Board. 
Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist. 
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What most men would see if they could see themselves 


General Sir Robert Baden. 
Powell, Founder of the Boy 
Scout Movement. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 
Founder of the Juvenile 
Court, Denver. 


Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Director of Military Opera- 
tions, Imperial General Staff.. 

Admiral Lord Beresford, 

G. C. B., G. C. V. O. 


Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. Baroness Orezy, Author. 
W. L. George, Author. Prince Charles of Sweden. 


—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention here. 


A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training,’’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 
‘It will do me no good,’’ they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all tom- 
myrot,’’ others will say. 


But if they use their HEADS they will realize that people 
cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST be some- 
thing in Pelmanism, when it has such a record behind it, and when 
it is endorsed by the kind of people listed above. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to remain a 
slave—if you have taken your last whipping from life,—if you 
have a spark of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for this 
free book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 


The first principle of YOUR success is to do something radi- 
cal in your life. You cannot make just an ordinary move, for you 
will soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let Pelman- 
ism help you FIND YOURSELF. Mail the coupon below now— 
now while your resolve to DO SOMETHING ABOUT YOUR. 
SELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York. 


2575 Broadway Suite 6610 New York City. 





The Pelman Institute of America, 
2575 Broadway, Suite 6610 
New York City. 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 
over 650,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘‘Scientific 
Mind Training.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 
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TIME 


LETTERS 





Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to, or corrective of, 
news previously published in TIME. 


«c | 

Unfair 
TIME San Juan, Porto Rico, 
The News-Magazine Sept. 30, 1925. 
Sirs: 


New York mails get here on Tuesdays. 
So every Wednesday morning I make it 
a point to reach my office early enough to 
enjoy a half-hour treat from Time before 
work starts. 

Your lucidness and thoroughness are mak- 
ing Time enthusiasts all over the world. 

Your Sept. 21 issue, Page 13, under the 
heading FRANCE, bears an account of a 
successful landing of 16,000 Spanish troops 
in Alhucemas Bay. Spain is allotted a 
narrative of a frivolous jazz party, which 
would undoubtedly be better placed under a 
domestic heading. 

Is this fair? 

The landing in Alhucemas Bay, any 
military expert will tell you is the biggest 
success yet attained in the Riff War, and 
it should be properly accredited. 

As an American citizen, descendant from 
manly Spaniards, I protest against the 
prejudice you have shown in this instance. 


Prepro A. PIRo 


Time’s action in tabulating the 
great victory at Alhucemas Bay un- 
der FRANCE instead of under 
SPAIN was indeed unfair. Hereto- 
fore it has appeared to the editors to 
be efficient to list all the activities 
in the Riff under a single nation 
head. Henceforth, in deference to 
Subscriber Piro, SPAIN and FRANCE 
shall share the listings——ED. 


“Not News” 

TIME Buffalo, N. Y. 
The News-Magazine Oct. 7, 1925. 
Sirs: 


I suppose it would be a very nearly 
impossible thing for TIME, or any other 
publication, to adhere at all times to “just 
news.” But as I understand it, that is, 
supposed to be Time’s business. However, 
Time sometimes publishes statements as 
news that are anything but news. In your 
issue of Sept. 28, Page 30, Column 2, you 
say that a contemporary of yours, The 
Independent, is “‘a very dull and amateurish 
sheet indeed.” This isn’t news; it is 
simply . . . opinion . . . The present 
writer has for several years been a reader 
of The Independent, and he regrets that 
he cannot agree with your editor that this 
paper is either dull or amateurish. 


JESSE A. JEWETT 


“That Makes Two” 


TIME Los Angeles, Calif. 
The News-Magazine Oct. 2, 1925. 
Sirs: 


In the Sept. 28 issue of Time, Page 23, 
I note you have, under the classification 
Press, stated that “every newspaper in the 
country with one exception shrieked in huge 
disaster headlines the record of the Shenan- 
doah disaster.” The “one” was the Mi- 
ami Herald according to your comment. 

If you will take the time to look up a 


copy of The Christian Science Monitor of 
Sept. 4, you will find that it carried 
complete and authentic news matter con- 
cerning the accident under a single column 
head. That makes “two” newspapers in 
the country which did not shriek with 
disaster headlines. 


WILLIAM B. Hott 


Douglas Belittled? 


TIME Douglas, Ariz. 
The News-Magazine Oct. 6, 1925. 
Sirs: 


In the Sport Column of the Sept. 21 
issue of TIME we note an article with the 
heading “In Douglas.” . » 

We would be very pleased to know 
whether the intention of the writer was 
to belittle the Chamber of Commerce *and 
Mines of Douglas, Ariz., as an organiza- 
tion. . . . Or was it the intention to be 
recorded as in favor of further punishment 
of the three outlaw baseball players, who 
have been sentenced and served that penal- 
ty for the crime that Judge Landis said 
they committed? Whether these baseball 
players were guilty or not guilty is no 
toncern of ours. However, we do know that 
they have paid the penalty for the alleged 
crime committeed. _ 

“Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to 
be wise.”’ Therefore, we shall not at- 
tempt to prove to you that gamblers, sa- 
loon-keepers, dance hall girls and honkey- 
tonks do not exist in Douglas or in Agua 
Prieta, the Mexican city immediately across 
the Border. 

After reading the article under discus- 
sion, we are certainly glad that we do not 
live in the effete East. We are glad that 
we live in a community where a man is 
rated, not by the size of his bank account 
or what he may have done yesterday, but 
rated and received for what he is today. 

In conclusion, may we ask, why the arti- 
cle? What did Douglas or the great 
Southwest ever do to YOU or yours? 
Why should YOU object to Hal Chase, 
Chick Gandil or Buck Weaver making an 
honest living in the only manner that their 
education permits? 

Hoping to be favored with an early re- 
ply, we beg to remain 
DouGLAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


L. A. HERRING, Secretary. 


TIME, which never comments edi- 
torially, most certainly does not 
“object” to the presence on the 
Douglas baseball nine of Hal Chase, 
Chick Gandil and Buck Weaver 
(famed “outlaw” players). TIME 
merely stated facts: the outlaws 
have been playing baseball in 
Douglas, and very good baseball, 
at that; the members of the Doug- 
las Chamber of Commerce and 
Mines (who pay the ball play- 
ers) are glad that the outlaws are 
playing there. These facts seemed 
to be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication. No dis- 
paragement of anyone was intend- 
ed. The full text of the article 
can be found on Page 31 of the 
Sept. 21 issue.—EbD. 


“Mr ” 


TIME Marshall, Tex. 
~~ News-Magazine Oct. 2, 1925. 
irs: 


I have just read in your issue of Sept. 
28 and notice on Page 2 that Mr. Barlow 
Henderson had complained of your using 
the word “Mr.” in speaking of Negroes, 
and that in your reply you say: “Time will, 


October 19, 1925 


however, continue to employ the ‘Mr.’ in 
referring to men who lack other titles.” 

It seems to me that you do not practice 
what you preach, for on Page 5 of the 
same issue I notice you speak of William 
W. Russell, Jerry Shea, Edwin Denby, 
William V. Hodges and C. Bascom Slemp 
without using any other title and do not 
prefix “Mr.” to their names. So, you lay 
yourself liable to the imputation of not 
using the “Mr.” in speaking of other per- 
sons. 

You also state that Mr. Henderson would 
not care to be styled plain ‘‘Henderson.” 
I cannot see why he should object to that 
because that is the highest dignity. We 
do not speak of Mr. Shakespeare or Mr. 
Byron, or Mr. Washington and Jefferson, 
but simply use their names. 


F. H. PRENDERGAST 


The “Mr.” is employed in TIME 
only where the un-titled surname 
appears without the Christian 

. 


name. Sic: “C. Bascom Slemp”; 
but “Mr. Slemp.”—Eb. 


“Ignorance” 

TIME Syracuse, N. Y. 
The News-Magazine Oct. 5, 1925. 
Sirs: 


Under LeTTers in your issue of Sept. 
28, your answer to Mr. Barlow Henderson’s 
letter regarding the calling of a Negro 
“Mr.” is really funny. The first paragraph 
of Mr. Carl E. Guthe’s letter (on same 
page) seems to fit your case quite ade- 
quately: “where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly 
to be wise.” 

The omission of “Mr.” where the Negro 
is concerned is a custom as old as the 
Negro problem itself—so why affront we 
Southerners by sticking it under our noses? 
You are rever too old to learn, so why not 
stand corrected? 


B. J. EDWARDS 


“Courage, Decency” 


TIME New York, N. Y. 
The News-Magazine Oct. 2, 1925. 
Sirs: 

Do not worry about losing Mr. Hender- 
son’s subscription. You will gain more 


readers by your courage and decency than 
you will lose. Certainly I will do every- 
thing in my power to induce more in- 
telligent readers to subscribe to Time be- 
cause of your reply to Mr. Henderson. 
WALTER WHITE 


Assistant Secretary of 
the N. A. A. C. P.* 


“Oldest Subscriber” 


TIME Yarmouth, Me. 
The News-Magazine Oct. 7, 1925 
Sirs: 


I am enclosing check for Time’s second 
year. It has been a source of great interest 
to me. I have wished the Book Reviews 
were more extensive and was very glad 
to find so good a review of A. Edward New- 
ton’s new book, The Greatest Book in the 
World, in the Oct. 5 number, Page 17. 
We spend our winters in Florida and our 
summers in Maine. I will send the Florida 
address as soon as we know where it will 
be. Don’t let me miss a number, as hap- 
pened last year when we made a change 
of residence. 

Wishing you still greater succes, I am 
very truly yours, probably your oldest sub- 
scriber, (nearly 90), 


VIRGINIA D. ROBIE 





“National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 
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C7~ Le Sage has the characteristic, which Homer and Shakes- 


peare have, of absolute truth to human nature. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


Rouses our sense of humor as well as keenest interest. 
Encyclopaedia Americana. 


Riding, like D’Artagnan, 

from a sleepy seven- 

teenth century village, young Gil Blas with 7) CL’ ACQ’COO4WN 
forty ducats and a mule, came face to face 

with life and its temptations. In a wonderful book he tells the story of his many adven- 
tures; how he set out to become a student at Salamanca; was taught by bitter experience not to 
trust innkeepers and flatterers; forced to join a band of robbers; how an adventuress cozened him; 
became a lackey to a doctor, then practised as a doctor himself; how he sets up for a gallant 
and fights a duel; what, came of writing love-letters for a rakish master; how he became 
Cee steward to an actress and what happened during his life among 
So Se stage folk; how he entered the service of an archbishop; tasted 
life at a corrupt court and learned the disadvantage of being 
honest there; how he and a young noble duped a grandee; 
how he rose to high place and had lackeys of his own, but 
fell again. 















After many years of this adventurous picaroon life 
he rides back to his native village a wiser and better 
man, still retaining his cheerfulness and good- 
humored philosophy. And as he rides he 
thinks over all that has passed—or the mean- 


ness, cruelty, and wickedness of himself and 
others, and thanks God that he has passed 
through all and arrived at a stage in life when 
he sincerely repents. Although Gil Blas often 
saw the seamy side of life, he remains a decent 
? = sort of fellow, the story of whose adventures the 
Bai se a Sea ~world has enjoyed for over two centuries. He is 


who accepts the gift of the gods or the buffets of misfortune with 





admirable equanimity; and who, 


when the life of a picaroon ends, is at last truly happy in the midst of a@ family. 


Prince of Raconteurs Most Readable of all Great Books 


Size of Vols. 8xgsxrXg ins. 


The picaresque ‘novel, that of the roguish adventurous hero, has always been 
the novel for men. This one has a sauce piquant of its own, its styleis delightful, 
and it is vivid with a realism in advance of the time. It will continue to fas- 
cinate as long as human nature exists. 













Le Sage, the genius who wrote this greatest of all novels of adventure, is called the ™ 
prince of raconteurs by Dr. Saintsbury, Professor of French Literature in Oxford University. 






THE_RITTENHOUSE PRESS 
Estab. 1873; 18 Medals and Diplomas 


Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


All is easy and good-humored, gay, light, and lively. . .faults are 
follies rather than vices. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 






You may send for my inspection, charges prepaid, 
the 3-volume set of GIL BLAS OF SANTILLANA, 
bound in brown cloth. I will either return the set in 
5 days or send you $1.70 as a first payment and $2a 
month for 2 months. Ten percent discount for cash, 







Our edition, the best translation with beautiful illustrations and 
handsomely bound, is printed from the same plates as the edition limited 
to one thousand sets on Japan Vellum paper published at $45.00, all of 
which were eagerly subscribed for by shrewd collectors. This is offered 
at a very low price. YOU SHOULD AT LEAST SEE IT. We have ET ee eee TT te CCT CET TO eee 
satisfied half a million customers and are sure we can you. Have a set 
sent, read the first volume, and if you like it send the first payment, ONLY 
$1.70, within five days, and the balance in two monthly remittances. 











A PROTEST AGAINST WEAR 


ROLLS 
ROYCE 


AN automobile engineer who visited the Rolls-Royce 
works and saw the famous destruction test said: “1 
don’t see how any car can stand that!” 


This astounding test—recognized as the most severe 
in the entire industry—is the same as driving a car 
over steel ties eight inches high at 60 miles per 
hour! A well-known car, costing over $4000, was 
destroyed by this test in 3 minutes. Leading Ameri- 
can and foreign cars have failed to stand up under 
it for 10 minutes. 

Yet every Rolls-Royce is built to stand up under this 
gruelling test for 100 hours! A tribute to strength and 
mechanical design almost miraculous! 

Small wonder that we can guarantee every mechan- 
ical part against breakage for three years—regardless 
of miles run or roads covered. Small wonder it costs 
less than $2.00 per car to keep this guarantee! 
Naturally, a car that can pass this test glides along 
with ease, quietness and comfort. 

Let us demonstrate a Rolls-Royce to you over a 
100-mile trial trip. Select any roads. Only then can 
you appreciate the true meaning of “Rolls-Royce.” 
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BRANCHES AND MAINTENANC{[ DEPOTS IN LEADING CITIES 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


a A volume, three inches thick, 
bound in black seal and inscribed 
“In Memoriam Calvin Coolidge Jr.,” 
was completed last week by the 
deaf and dumb employes of Wal- 
ter Hyams & Co. of Manhattan. 
It was ordered by President Cool- 
idge soon after his younger son’s 
death more than a year ago. The 
volume is filled with clippings 
about his son chronologically ar- 
ranged and mounted so as to in- 
sure permanency. 


@ In Omaha the President ap- 
peared before the American Legion 
Convention. There were tremen- 
dous cheers. The band played 
Hail to the Chief, and Mrs. Cool- 
idge was given a bouquet of roses 
by the Massachusetts delegation. 
Texas gave the President a _ ten- 
gallon hat, and he wore it for a 
few moments amid guffaws. 


@ Excerpts from the President’s 
speech to the Legion: 


“It is a high privilege to sit as a 
member of this convention. . . No 
one can ever question your title as 
patriots. No one can ever doubt 
the place of affection and honor 
which you hold forevermore in the 
heart of the nation. . . You saved 
civilization from a gigantic reverse. 
Nobody says now that Americans 
cannot fight. . . 


“We had our domestic problems 
which resulted from the War. The 
chief of these was the care and re- 
lief of the afflicted veterans and 
their dependents. This was a tre- 
mendous task, on which about 
$3,000,000,000 has already been ex- 
pended... 


“What is now being done is re- 
lated to you in detail by Gen. 
Hines, of the Veterans’ bureau, a 
public official of demonstrated mer- 
it, so that I shall not dwell upon 
it. During the past year, under the 
distinguished and efficient leader- 
ship of Commander Drain, the Le- 
gion itself has undertaken to pro- 
vide an endowment fund of 
$5,000,000 to minister to the charita- 
ble requirements of their com- 
rades. .. 


“The next most pressing prob- 


lem was the. better ordering of 
the finances of the Nation. The 
government expenditures have been 
almost cut in two, taxes have been 
twice reduced, and the incoming 


Congress will provide further re- 
ductions. .. 


“Our country has a larger army 
and a more powerful navy, costing 
annually almost twice as much as 
it ever before had in time of peace. 
I am a thorough believer in a pol- 
icy of adequate military prepara- 
tion. We are constantly working 
to perfect our defenses in every 
branch, land forces, air forces, sur- 
face and submarine forces. That 
work will continue. . . 


“The real question is whether 
spending more money to make a 
better military force would really 
make a better country. I would be 
the last to disparage the military 
art. It is an: honorable and patri- 
otic calling of the highest rank. 
But I can see no merit in any un- 
necessary expenditure of money to 
hire men to build fleets and carry 
muskets when international rela- 
tions and agreements permit the 
turning of such resources into the 
making of good roads, the building 
of better homes, the promotion of 
education, and all the other arts 


CONTENTS 
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of peace which minister to the ad- 
vancement of, human welfare. . . 


“One of thé most natural of reac- 
tions during the War was intoler- 
ance. . . The War brought a great 
test of our experiment in amalga- 
mating these. varied factors into a 
real Nation, with the ideals and 
aspirations of a united People. . . 
Immigrants and sons of immi- 
grants from the Central European 
countries fought side by side with 
those who descended from the coun- 
tries which were otr Allies; with 
the sons of equatorial Africa; and 
with the red men of our own abo- 
riginal population, all of them 
equally proud of the name Ameri- 
cans. 


“We must not, in times.of peace, 
permit ourselves to lose any part 
from this structure of patriotic 
unity. I make no plea for leniency 
toward those who are criminal or 
vicious, are open enemies of society 
and are not prepared to accept the 
true standards of our citizenship. 
By tolerance I do not mean indif- 
ference to evil. I mean respect for 
different kinds of good. Whether 
one traces his Americanism back two 
or three centuries to the Mayflower, 
or three years to the steerage, is 
not half so important as whether 
his Americanism of today is real 
and genuine. No matter by what 
various crafts we came here, we 
are all now in the same boat. .. 


“There have been and will be 
lapses and discouragement, surface 
storms and disturbances. The shal- 
lows will murmur, but the deep is 
still. We shall be made aware éf 
the boisterous and turbulent forces 
of evil about us seeking the things 
which are temporal. But we shall 
also be made aware of the still 
small voice arising from the fire- 
side of every devoted home in the 
land seeking the things which are 
eternal. To such a country, to such 
a cause, the American Legion has 
dedicated itself. Upon this rock 
you stand for the service of hu- 
manity. Against it no power can 
prevail.” 


@ On his way back from Omaha, 
the President was up and had 
breakfasted by 6:30, when his train 
drew into St. Louis. Mrs. Coolidge 
and he were met by Luther E. 
Smith, an Amherst classmate, 
Mayor Miller and Representative 
Dyer (sponsor of the Anti-eLynch- 








———— 


ing Bill) and driven throngh %t. 
Louis parks, stopping at “the mo, 
where the President got down to 
look at the bears. An heur fater 


the Presidential train vas on its 


way eastward once morg 


@ Senator Albert Baird Cummfns 
called at the White Hou se, say Mr. 
Coolidge and emerged s aying "here 
would have to be legisMation forc- 
ing railroad consolidaticms ¥. these 
did not soon come abgow. volun- 


tarily. 


G Mr. Coolidge atter Med his sec- 
ond baseball game tl «is wear—the 
third game of the Wogld Series be- 
tween the Washingt a @nd Pitts- 
burgh nines. He sgt through a 
chilly afternoon wit]; Mys. Coolidge 
by his side, appl: dei when ap- 
plause was meet, stgd up at the 
seventh inning. 


@ Attorney ‘General Sargent 
called at the W fiite House by re- 
quest to discuss the President’s le- 


gal authority in the Shipping 
Board strug, M (see SHIPPING) 
with Mr. C golidge and Admiral 


Leigh C. Pgkmer. The President 
let it be k gown that he felt that 
the Shippi ag Board had disregard- 
ed the pgeprieties in naming El- 
mer E.  growley head of the Emer- 
gency Ffeet Corporation. without 
consultfne him. 


@ ffmece the President by virtue 
of ‘gis office is also the head of 
the American Red Cross, Mr. 
Ccglidge sent a message to be read 
2g the opening of that organiza- 
‘eon’s fifth annual convention at 
St. Louis. He expressed his re- 
gret that the pressure of affairs 
kept him from attending in person. 


THE CABINET 


Pospisil from Prague 

Dr. Vilem Pospisil may pat him- 
self on the chest. In three days 
in Washington he funded the debt 
of his country, Czecho-Slovakia. 
(Joseph Caillaux spent more than 
a week in Washington, but failed 
to reach a permanent debt-funding 
agreement between France and the 
U. S. 

To a sure Dr. Pospisil came to 
settle a debt of only 117 millions 
instead of 4 billions, but he had 
some special difficulties of his own 
—notably a disagreement over the 
principal sum. The Czecho-Slo- 
vakian debt was contracted after 
the War and comprised several 
items including purchase of War 
supplies, relief supplies, flour, cash 
advances, repatriation of Czech sol- 
diers from Siberia. 

On the U. S. books the principal 
of the debt stood at 91 millions 
with the accrued interest of 26 mil- 
lions, making a total of 117 mil- 
lions. The Czecho-Slovakian reck- 
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- impossible to keep peace 
mn ..» «: Oldahomes ... 


(See PROHIBITION) 


oning made the principal about 10 
millions less. : 

Dr. Pospisil took a short cut. 
Said he: “As there are a number 
of disputed items between us as to 
the capital sum of the debt, we 
believe that, instead of entering 
upon the very large expense and 
delay involved on both sides by a 
reaccounting, we are prepared to 
yield on some considerable part of 
these items and to propose to you 
a round sum of settlement—that 
is, that we should consider the cap- 
ital of the debt as at June 15, 1925, 
to be $115,000,000. 

“If, on the other hand, your 
commission prefers, we are pre- 
pared to enter upon an accounting 
of these transactions. and in this 
manner determine the capital.” 

“Done,” answered the U. S. Debt 
Commission. There was no hag- 
gling over interest and-terms. Sum- 
marily it was agreed that the 
Czechs shall hav. 62 years for pay- 
ment, with 3% interest --for ten 
years and 3%% thereafter. They 
will pay 3 millions a year for 18 
years and nearly 6 millions a year 
thereafter. i 

There was then only -a~ formal 
agreement to be drawn up and Dr. 
Pospisil, smiling, was ready to go 
home to the depositors of his sav- 
ings bank in Prague, 
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PROHIBITION 


Senator Harreld’s Protest 


Lincoln C. Andrews is Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. Hé is 
in charge of Prohibition enforce- 
ment. He was put in charge to 
take the Prohibition unit out —of 
politics. In so doing he appointed 
Herbert H. White Prohibition Ad- 
ministrator at Fort Worth, with 
jurisdiction over Oklahoma. Mr. 
White ousted from office Prohibition 
agent, the Rev. Mr. Thoroughman* 
of Lawton, Okla. Several churches 
objected. Last week the following 
letter from U. S. Senator Harreld, 
Republican of Oklahoma, to Mr. 
Andrews was made public: 

I was rather favorably impressed with 
Mr. White, the director at Fort Worth, 
when I met him, and told him that I 
would not be unduly active in promoting 
any candidate for appointment as enforte- 
ment officer, but I do insist that neither 
you nor he should do anything which will 
injure my standing in the state in which 
I live and endanger my chances for re- 
election in the coming campaign. 

I had thought I would try not to have 
anything to do with these appointments 
or removals, but I find there is no way 
I can evade this responsibility, and I shall 
continue to exercise my right to express 
my approval or disapproval of the acts 
of your department in these particulars. 

The circumstances in this case show 
that it will be impossible to keep peace-in 
the Republican party in Oklahoma unless 
Senator Pine and myself are consulted 
about these appointments and removals 
and I feel it but fair to say to you in 
advance that we shall expect this courtesy 
from your department. 


“Honor Thy Father” 


Mr. Lincoln C. Andrews’ new Pro- 
hibition enforcement officers have 
come in for criticism from many 
quarters for the assistants they 
have chosen and ousted. But. W. 
F. Rhinow, new chief in the Min- 
nesota district, made an appoint- 
ment last week that surely is ‘not 
open to criticism. He chose, as_his 
official legal adviser, Mr. Andrew 
J. Volstead, onetime (1903-23) 
Congressman from Minnesota. Said 
Mr. Rhinow:“I am highly pleased 
to obtain the services of Mr. Vol- 
stead. He is the highest authority 
on the law in the country and he 
undoubtedly will be of great value 
to enforcement.” 


SHIPPING 
Stage Setting 


The Government’s management 
of its merchant marine was ; last 
week again subordinated to a quar- 
rei among the managers. The 
Shipping Board mounted its ros- 
trum and announced the removal of 





*Said The New York Times: “This per- 
son’s name should have protected him. 


It seems to come from Pilgrim’a Progress.” 
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Admiral Leigh C. Palmer as Chair- 
man of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration and the appointment of 
Elmer E. Crowley of Massachusetts 
as his successor. Admiral Palmer 
was offered a subordinate post and 
declined it. His exit was followed 
by the exit of a number of his sub- 
ordinates, some following him out 
of loyalty, others ousted by the 
Board “for the sake of efficiency.” 


This action took place while 
President Coolidge was in the West 
at the convention of the American 
Legion. On his return he indicated 
his displeasure, and it was _ inti- 
mated in the press that he would 
seek the abolition of the Shipping 
Board for defying him. 


The real issue between the Pres- 
ident and the Board is one of au- 
thority. Its basis is historical. The 
Shipping Board was set up as an 
independent semi-judicial body, to 
act as a sort of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of the Seas. The 
War came. An immense Govern- 
ment merchant fleet was built and 
operated by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, control of which Con- 
gress had vested in the Shipping 
Board. With the after-War ship- 
ping mess, Mr. Coolidge began to 
look around for a way out of the 
tangle. He decided that the execu- 
tive functions of the Board (man- 
aging and sale of the merchant 
fleet) should be under the Fleet 
Corporation and separated from 
the, semi-judicial functions of the 
Board. 

To this end he prevailed on the 
Board to appoint Admiral Palmer 
head of the Fleet Corporation and 
delegate its executive powers to 
him. The Board did so rather un- 
willingly. Now it is revolting from 
this state of affairs and restoring 
the status quo. This is the cause 
of the trouble. 

An element in the Board headed 
by Commissioners Benson, Haney 
and Thompson set out on_ this 
course some time ago. The Pres- 
ident demanded the resignation of 
Mr. Haney, and Mr. Haney declined 
to_resign (TIME, Sept. 14). Two 
weeks ago (Time, Oct. 12) the 
Board withdrew its delegation of 
powers to Admiral Palmer. Last 
week it removed him. 


The fight will go to Congress 
with the President and his support- 
ers standing for unified and inde- 
pendent control of the Board’s ex- 
ecutive powers by the Emergency 
Eleet Corporation, with its head 
responsible to the President; and 
the Shipping Board standing for 
control by a board of several mem- 
bers from various geographical sec- 
tions, independent of the President 
and responsible to Congress, and 
with both executive and semi-judi- 
cial functions. 


LABOR 
A. F. of L. Convention 


“The funniest place on earth, a 
playground for old and young,” 
so its owners describe Steeplechase 
Pier at Atlantic City where one 
may have his hat blown off, his 





@Harris & Ewing 
ANDREW J. VOLSTEAD 
“Undoubtedly of great value” 


(See PROHIBITION ) 


skirts blown up, ride on a merry- 
go-round, walk through a revolv- 
ing barrel, slide down a chute into 
a wooden bowl, or scare his wits 
out of himself by a ride on a roller 
coaster—all by paying a modest 
admission fee of 50c. Strangely 
enough: over the great amusement 
hall is built an apartment where 
the owners of the entertainment 
dwell, and where they have a lit- 
tle window where they can gaze 
down upon the antics of the crowd 
below. 

Last week if they were looking 
down they must have seen 400 
grave gentlemen in black proceeding 
in dignity past the revolving bar- 
rel and into the dance hall adjoin- 
ing. The dance hall was fitted 
out with chairs, and there before 
the grave gentlemen, William Green 
called to order the 45th annual 
convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

For the first time in 40 years 
the convention assembled without 
the dominating presence of Samuel 
Gompers in the chair. But Wil- 
liam Green, his successor, seized the 
iron-handled hammer (a_ regular 
gavel had been forgotten) and 
pounded the desk, opening a ses- 
sion that was expected to last for 
two weeks. - The chief events: 

Green’s Speech. Chairman Green 


opened with a speech and the read- 
ing of a long report from the Exe- 
cutive Council, of which he is head. 
He told that the Federation (com- 
posed of 31,261 unions) as of Aug. 
31 had 2,878,297 members not count- 
ing some 500,000 unemployed or 
out on strike and not paying dues. 
He assailed “employes’ representa- 
tion,” “employes’ ownership” and 
“employes’ insurance’ as schemes 
of employers more insidious than 
outright attack in undermining the 
unions. He warned Labor of Com- 
munistic organizations masquerad- 
ing as part of the bona fide trade 
union movement—such organizations 
as the International Defense Coun- 
cil, the American Negro Congress, 
the Irish Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Famine Relief Committee, the In- 
ternational Workers’ Aid, the 
Workers’ Party, the Trade Union 
Educational League. 


English Visitors. The next day 
a group of English visitors ap- 
peared upon the scene. Arthur A. 
Purcell, Laborite and Member of 
Parliament spoke: 


“It has often struck me that 
while the Americans have been the 
most advanced and the most re- 
ceptive in ideas concerning mechani- 
cal invention and business organiza- 
tion they have been most slow in 
accepting new social and political 
ideas. I do hope that from now 
on the organized workers of Ameri- 
ca will establish the closest frater- 
nal relations with the organized 
workers of Russia.” 


To this Mr. Green replied: “We 
wish that our friend who has so 
kindly advised us and offered us 
such frank suggestions might take 
back to the Russian Red Interna- 
tional this message — that the 
American labor movement will not 
affiliate with an organization that 
preaches that doctrine or stands. 
for that philosophy.” 


The convention cheered. 


Child Labor. One session of the 
convention was given over to the 
discussion of child labor and the 
means of passing a Constitutional 
amendment to abolish it. 


Resolutions Adopted: 

That every aid be given the Bookkeepers, 
Stenographers and Accountants union in 
organizing white collar workers. 

That a special effort be made to organize 
bank clerks in New York City, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland. 

That only union clerks be employed in 
labor banks. 

That every effort be made to maintain 
she present restrictions on immigration es-- 
pecially as to keeping out the Japanese. 

That the War Department be asked 1% 
investigate labor conditions at West Poir : 
where the quartermaster was reported 
be opposed to unions and getting build: 
construction done at cut rates by nm 
union men, 

That the Federation oppose the ope.2- 
tion of Muscle Shoals by private con- 
cerns. 

That Feb. 12 be made a legal holiday 
known as “Lincoln Day.” 
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SUPREME COURT 
A Fresh Start 


Last week, much freshened by 
a summer of comparative rest, nine 
men assembled quietly in the old 
Senate Chamber of the Capitol. 
They had donned their long black 
vestments in their robing room and 
now quietly sat down behind a long 
counter and resumed their work. 
Frequently they do not leave their 
little room in June until after 
Congress has gone vacationing, and 
usually they return to it in the fall 
long before Congress takes up its 
more ostentatious labors. In this 
season of the year they usually 
have the great Capitol to them- 
selves, except for a few attendants 
and the ubiquitous sightseer; but 
last week there were nearly 400 
bustling foreigners mincing through 
the rotunda to the sessions of the 
Interparliamentary Union in the 
Chamber of the House. 

Only a small group of visitors 
assembled to see the opening of the 
Supreme Court, although in several 
ways it was historic. The fact that 
none of the seats in the court 
room are reserved for privileged 
persons, such as diplomats and 
friends of the members, helps to 
quell the itch to get in. And then 
the members live such quiet lives. 

A onetime President leads there 
a dignified but almost forgotten ex- 
istence. There sits the aged Jus- 
tice: Holmes in his 85th year.* There 
sit the neat Mr. Sanford, the 
rangy Mr. McReynolds, the sub- 
stantial Mr. Stone, Mr. Brandeis of 
the rumpled hair, and three other 
quiet gentlemen, Mr. Sutherland, 
Mr. Van Devanter, Mr. Butler. They 
seem like an institution of the ages, 
and ina way they are. They are ap- 
pointed for life to a court as old 
as the Government. Yet more 
than half of them are newcomers, 
comparatively speaking, Taft, Suth- 
erland, Butler, Sanford and Stone 
having been appointed since Presi- 
dent Harding took office four and a 
half years ago. 5 

Innovations. At the opening ses- 
sion of the Court, Chief Justice 
Taft read the original docket, some 
of the cases on which are 20 years 
old—the first occasion on which it 
has been done in years. As usual 
the docket had grown by some 100 
cases. The Court is more than two 
years behind in its business. The 
object of reading the docket was to 
put in force new regulations given 
to the Court by act of the last 
Congress, empowering it to decline 
to hear many cases and thus ab- 





*Born 1841, son of the famed poet-doctor 
of the same name, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
served three years in the Civil War as an 
officer of the 20th Massachusetts Volunteers, 
was wounded in the chest at Ball’s Bluff, in 
the neck at Antietam, in the foot at Fred- 
ericksburg. He served 20 years as Associ- 
ate and later Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, before being called 
to the U. S, Supreme Court by President 
Roosevelt in 1902, 


breviate its docket. Among the 
cases thrown out under this ruling 
was a whole series of cases by the 
State of New York against manufac- 





JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
«-- im his 85th year 


turers in New Jersey for making 
objectionable smoke and smells. 

Besides this innovation there was 
another at the opening session. For 
the first time in history a daughter 
of one of the Justices appeared be- 
fore the Court to argue a case. 
She was Miss Susan. Brandeis* 
daughter of Louis Dembitz Bran- 
deis, member of an old Kentucky 
family, the only Jew who has ever 
been a member of the Court. Jus- 
tice Brandeis has been called a 
radical. He is an admitted liberal, 
a Justice in whose decisions the 
rights of property are likely to be 
subordinated to the rights of man. 
Yet he is a stickler for the for- 
malities of the Court. Although a 
Democrat, after elevation to the 
Court he declined to contribute to 
Democratic campaign funds (as he 
had previously done), holding that 
the members of the Court must 
never touch politics. When his 
own daughter came to plead before 
the Court there was no precedent, 
no regulation covering’ the contin- 
gency, but he voluntarily retired 
from the bench and did not sit 
on the case. Chief Justice Fuller, 
Confederate veteran, . the only 
Roman Catholic Chief Justice, 
used to remark that he had juris- 
diction over the entire U. S. ex- 
cept the Fuller home and family. 
Justice Brandeis doubtless feels in 
much the same way. 

The Cases. The opening argu- 
ments before the Court included: 


1) THE STATES OF PENNSYLVANIA, 





*Admitted to the Supreme Court Bar in 
Oct., 1924. 


OHIO, MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 
v. THE STATE OF ILLINOIS and the 
CHICAGO SANITARY District. In this 
case the four appellants question 
the right of the War Department 
to permit Chicago to withdraw 
water from Lake Michigan for sani- 
tary purposes. Already the War 
Department has taken steps to re- 
duce the amount of water with- 
drawn by the Chicago Sanitary Dis- 
trict (TIME, July 20), but if the 
four states maintain their conten- 
tion, the restriction will be even 
more rigid. 

2) THE MARGOLIN CASE. This is 
the appeal of Joseph P. Margolin, 
a Manhattan attorney, from a con- 
viction and fine of $250 for charg- 
ing a fee of more than $3 in con- 
nection with the preparation of_an 
affidavit for a claim under the War 
Risk Insurance Act. A law limiting 
the fee to $3 was passed by Con- 
gress to prevent lawyers from 
milking beneficiaries of the Act in 
the preparation of simple affidavits. 
The decision is of importance to 
the legal profession. Miss Brandeis 
appeared on behalf of Margolin, 
who had charged a fee of $1,500 on 
a contingent basis. Her brief said 
in part: “The professional serv- 
ices rendered by the petitioner in- 
cluded numerous conferences, com- 
munications, a trip to Washington 
from New York, elaborate investi- 
gation there and the discovery, by 
virtue of the attorney’s effort and 
energy, of the proof necessary to 
establish and recover a claim of 
$9,000, which will, with interest, 
amount to the sum of $12,360. The 
compensation for professional serv- 
ices likewise included railroad ex- 
penses, hotel expenses and miscel- 
laneous disbursements.” 


RAILWAYS 
Loree Defeated 


“The application should be denied, 
but without prejudice to resubmis- 
sion with additional support and 
upon a record that will give broad- 
er consideration to the public in- 
terest.” 

So saying, a board of its experts 
laid a report before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

L. F. Loree, President of the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad, re- 
cently laid a proposal before the 
Commission for the construction of 
a line, 283 miles long, from Alle- 
gheny City to Easton, Pa., at a 
cost of some 205 millions. The 
purpose of the proposal was to 
create a new trunk line route that 
would shorten the distance between 
New York City and Pittsburgh by 
75 or 80 miles. 

Mr. Loree’s proposal was made as 
long ago as 1905. It was indorsed 
by the late E. H. Harriman in 1908, 
shortly before his death. When Mr. 
Loree resurrected the plan last 
year, American railroad men 
wondered whether he did it in all 
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seriousness, or merely to bedevil 
the “Big Four” which had more 
or less ignored him. Mr. Loree 
was apparently quite in earnest, 
however, and applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for 
permission to build the new line. 
The building of this line was op- 
posed by a number of other car- 
riers with which the proposed 
route would compete—the New 
York Central, the Pennsylvania and 


. ,the Baltimore & Ohio railroads, in 


particular. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission referred the application for 
report to a group of experts. The 
experts found themselves agreeing 
largely with the objecting lines: 
That although the route would be 
shorter the present through routes 
handle the traffic adequately; that 
most of the traffic of the new route 
would be secured at the expense of 
existing routes, thereby reducing 
their revenues; that except for a 
slight time-saving to the public on 
through shipments, the proposed 
route was likely to produce little 
except new financial difficulties in 
railroad finance. 

Hence they recommended that the 
Commission turn its thumbs down 
on Mr. Loree’s proposal. The Com- 
mission has yet to act. 


THE TARIFF 
Bobwhite Quail 


Senator Caraway and other Dem- 
ocrats are inclined to laugh at items 
on the Republican tariff schedules. 
Another object of their laughter 
has been the flexible tariff (the 
clause in the Tariff Act whereby 
the President is authorized on 
recommendation by the Tariff Com- 
mission to 
specific tariffs by not more than 
50%, so as to equalize cost of 
production between the U. S. and 
principal competing countries). 
They point out that the President 
has increased the duty on certain 
grains and various minor products; 
that in spite of the Tariff Com- 
mission’s recommendation, the Presi- 
dent has declined to lower the duty 
on sugar. 

The Democrats say: “The 
flexible tariff is flexible, but only 
in one direction—up. President 
Coolidge has never lowered the car- 
iff on a single item.” 

But last week they were startled 
and then they began to laugh again. 
He had lowered a tariff. He had 
lowered the duty on live bobwhite 
quail valued at less than $5.00 
a head, from 50 to 25c each. The 
duty was lowered at the request of 
the game wardens of several states. 
There was practically no opposition. 
It was claimed that the duty of 
50ec was more than the difference 
between the cost of producing live 
bobwhites in the U. S. and in the 
principal competing country,— 
Mexico. 

When the question of th2 tariff 


increase or decrease , 
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BoBWHITE QUAIL 
Sure to be heard in the Senate 


comes up again, the strange melodi- 
ous call of the bobwhite is sure 
to be heard in the Senate, followed 
by a mocking echo of Democratic 


laughter. 
There was another element in 
Mr. Coolidge’s tariff pronounce- 


ments last week,—probably of more 
interest to the country. The Presi- 
dent announced his refusal, in spite 
of a recommendation by.the Tariff 
Commission, to raise the duty on 
cotton-warp knit-fabric gloves. Be- 
fore the War these gloves were al- 
ways made in Germany. When 
the War came and cut off the 
German supply, the industry sprang 
up in this country. More recently 
the German competition sprang in- 
to existence again and began to 
undersell the U. S. commodity. In 
1922 in the Fordney-McCumber Act, 
the duty on these gloves was raised 
so that it ranges from 638% to 75%, 
at which it remains. None the less, 
U. S. factories have been compelled 
to shut down by German competition. 
In spite of this situation, Mr. 
Coolidge refused to increase the 
duty on these gloves. His reason: 
It would increase the price of mod- 
erate-value cotton gloves from about 
$1.00 to $1.50, increasing the cost 
of living. ( 
Republican chorus: “The Presi- 
dent thinks of the Common People.” 
Democratic chorus: “Why didn’t 
he lower the tariff on gloves? This 
only shows how much the tariff 
costs the Common People. And the 
President knows it! He knows it!” 


ARMY & NAVY 


Air Investigation 


The President’s Air Inquiry 
Board (TIME, Sept. 28 et seq.) 
took only three days’ testimony last 
week and then adjourned so that 
those of its members that were able 
to might attend the Pulitzer Air 





Races at Mitchel* Field, L. I. (see 
Page 26, AERONAUTICS). 

At the hearings that were held 
additional naval officers’ testified 
and several who had testified pre- 
viously were recalled to amplify 
their earlier statements. Notable 
of these was Admiral Moffett, chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics of 
the Navy. He recommended a 
series of improvements in the naval 
air service including: 1) remov- 
ing the legal limitation on the 
number of naval _ shore-stations 
devoted to heavier-than-air craft; 
2) increasing the enlisted person- 
nel of the naval air service; 3) es- 
tablishment of an airship base on 
the Pacific coast; 4) replacement 
of the Shenandoah as soon as prac- 
ticable with a ship of about twice 
her size; 5) a five year program of 
airplane and airship construction; 
6) provision for adequate air sta- 
tions at Coco Solo and Pearl Har- 
bor; 7) improvement in aviation 
training-facilities at Annapolis; 8) 
settlement of the flight-pay ques- 
tion; 9) encouragement of pri- 
vate airplane builders by liberality 
in letting naval air contracts. 


Court Martial 


Colonel Mitchell’s expected court 
martial for the language he used 
in criticizing the Army Air Ser- 
vice (TIME, Sept. 14) remained 
in the offing last week. He was 
called to the office of the Inspector 
General of the Army to discuss the 
proposed charges but the charges 
were not formally filed. 

_At last he began to grow impa- 
tient. “I’m anxious,” said he, “to 
get back to San Antonio and re- 
sume my duties.” 

Meantime he chose Representa- 
tive Frank R. Reid of Illinois as 
his civil counsel and Col. H. A. 
White as his military counsel for 
the impending trial before the 
Army Court. 


Shenandoah Inquiry 


After taking testimony for 13 
days at Lakehurst, N. J., the Naval 
Board of Inquiry investigating the 
causes of the wrecking of the 
Shenandoah, moved on to Wash- 
ington .for further hearings. At 
Lakehurst 86 witnesses had been 
heard, including 28 survivors of the 
wreck (the 29th being still in hos- 


pital too ill to testify). At Wash- 
ington, examination of technical 
experts and others was_ taken. 


There were two incidents at the 


*This field is not named, as many peo- 
ple ignorantly suppose, after Col. William 
Mitchell, It is named after John Purroy 
Mitchel, onetime (1918-17) Mayor of New 


York, who was killed while piloting a plane 
in Texas in 1918. 








opening of the Washington hear- 
ings: 

1) The Board requested the 
War Department to direct Col. 
Mitchell to appear before it. This 
was done because in the language 
of the Court Col. Mitchell had made 
certain public statements indicat- 
ing that he was cognizant of mat- 
ters that might prove of value in 
fixing the cause of the disaster 
and the Court felt it was entitled 
to whatever information he had. 

On the day set Col. Mitchell ap- 
peared with his counsel, Repre- 
sentative Reid of Illinois. As 
the Court was about to swear 
him, Mr. Reid objected. The 
Court was surprised. It was dis- 
covered that Col. Mitchell, while 
directed to appear, had not actually 
been subpoenaed. So a subpoena 
was promptly served on him. He 
still declined to testify, saying in 
a letter to the Court and to the 
War Department: “I am _ advised 
by my counsel that it would be in- 
consistent with my legal rights and 
might jeopardize my case should I 
be required to testify before the 
Naval Court on matters likely to 
be the subject of inquiry in a pos- 
sible court martial proceeding.” 

The Court which had assumed 
that he would be glad to testify, 
was taken aback and notified the 
War Department of his refusal. 
The War Department did nothing, 
since it had directed Col. Mitchell 
to “appear” and he had done so. 


2) Mrs. Margaret Ross Lans- 
downe, widow of Commander Zach- 
ary Lansdowne, was also called be- 
cause she had declared that Com- 
mander Lansdowne had objected 
to the flight. She appeared in 
weeds, read a brief statement and 
was excused without examination. 
Her testimony introduced no new 
facts, was merely her interpreta- 
tion of the correspondence be- 
tween Commander Lansdowne and 
his superiors already in the record. 


AMERICAN LEGION 


Big Meeting 


Five big days in Omaha, 37,155 
War veterans registered, and two- 
thirds again as many estimated 
present but not registered—such 
was the 7th annual convention of 
the American Legion. The. high 
spots: 

Coolidge. The President ap- 
peared before the second meeting 
of the convention and spoke. (See 
THE PRESIDENCY) That afternoon he 
reviewed the parade of legionaires. 

Aeronautics. The chief fighting 
matter before the convention was 
Col. William Mitchell’s aviation 
charges. A large section of the 
convention was for taking a stand 
directly behind. A bitter contest 
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was feared. The Aeronautics Com- 
mittee struggled for three days 
with the question of formulating 
a resolution. It turned out finally 
an endorsement of Col. Mitchell’s 
plan for a single Department of 
National Defense with coequal 
Army, Navy and Air _ branches. 
The convention endorsed this and 
saved a fight. 

Mitchell. Representative Frank 
R. Reid of Illinois telegraphed the 


ON.E.A. 
JOHN R. McQvuiGeG 


Banker, lawyer, engineer 


convention: Col. Mitchell has re- 
tained me to act as his counsel. 
The national questions involved in 
his court martial make it impera- 
tive that the American Legion par- 
ticipate in the defense. The Le- 
gion can supply many witnesses 
and much material evidence in his 
behalf and for the national wel- 
fare. Will you select some of your 
best lawyers to assist in case of 
trial and appoint a committee em- 
powered to act? Wire me names 
of lawyers and committee selected 
so I can arrange for a conference. 


Peace. The World Peace Com- 
mittee reported favoring U. S. 
adherence to the World Court and 
a year’s “study” of the League of 
Nations. The report was_ sent 
back by the convention and altered 
to read as favoring adherence to 
“a” permanent court of Interna- 
tional Justice. So it was approved. 

“Big Joe.’ Succumbing to the 
chilly winds of Omaha, Big Joe, 
aged 150, massive mascot of the 
Florida delegation, turned over on 
his back and died. On the lawn 
of the courthouse the alligator was 
buried with ceremonies. 

McQuigg. New York, Illinois and 
Ohio contended for the favor of 
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choosing the next National Com- 
mander of the Legion to succeed 
James A. Drain, But there was no 
great spirit in the campaigning, 
for the Mitchell issue overtopped 
all others. On the last day of the 
Convention the struggle was de- 
cided in a single ballot. John R. 
McQuigg of East Cleveland, Ohio, 
59, whitehaired, banker and law- 
yer, former engineer in the A. E. F. 
(with rank of Brigadier General) 
was elected. His vote was more 
than twice that of his competitors. 
His attitude on the Mitchell ques- 
tion may be gathered from his 
statement: “The American Legion 
has not and will not commit itself 
as a body to the support of Colonel 
Mitchell or his theories.” 


Auxiliary. The Women’s Auxil- 
iary of the Legion, also in conven- 
tion, elected Mrs. Eliza London 
Sheppard of San Francisco as its 
head. Her brother is the late 
famed he-man writer, Jack London. 


Future Meetings. The 1926 Con- 
vention of the Legion was awarded 
to Philadelphia and the 1927 meet- 
ing to the homing place of all 
good A. E. F. men, Paris. 


NOTES 
Dixie Highway 


Celebrating the completion of 
the Dixie Highway from Sault Ste. 
Marie to Miami, after ten years 
of labor by the Dixie Highway 
Association, a “motorcade” trav- 
eled southward over the highway 
last week, waving flags and mak- 
ing speeches, 


Interparliamentary Union 


In Washington the Interparlia- 
mentary Union (TIME, Oct. 12) last 
week closed its sessions. Two 
major resolutions had been passed: 
1) for the codification of interna- 
tional law proposed by Elihu Root; 
2) for the establishment of “de- 
militarized zones” in Europe pro- 
by General Spears, British 


For the most part the closing 
sessions of the meeting were long- 
winded, poorly attended, devoted to 
talk of peace and security. But 
the delegates were out in force for 
a trip to Mount Vernon and for a 
banquet given by the U. S. dele- 
gation at the Mayflower Hotel. 

The delegates appeared to be 
greatly interested in what the 
U. S. might do for World Peace. 


Finally they adjourned and went 
off to Manhattan for several days’ 
entertainment before proceeding to 
Canada to hold wordy sessions at 
Ottawa. “ 
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INTERNATIONAL 


At Locarno 


Upon Mayor Rusca of Locarno, 
Switzerland, there descended last 
week the momentous duty of open- 
ing officially a diplomatic confer- 
ence at which it is hoped to guar- 
antee the frontiers of Germany and 
bring her within the League. With 
an excellent grace the Mayor of this 
tiny village welcomed the Foreign 
Ministers of Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany and Belgium. He made 
them comfortable in a huge austere 
courtroom on the second floor of 
his Palais*de Justice, declared in 
a few words that the conference 
was in session, and vanished like 
the kindly but unimportant public 
servant that he is. 

Remained ‘the distinguished con- 
ferees. Behind doors supposed to 
be sealed to every rumor, they 
set about to persuade one another 
that each one’s way of accomplish- 
ing the basic and mutually ad- 
mitted aims of the conference was 
the best. As rumors emerged in 
ways devious and strange, it was 
thought that a notable disagree- 
ment was in progress as to under 
just what circumstances Germany 
would be willing to enter the 
League. 

At the end of a long week of 
waiting, correspondents were al- 
lowed to report that Herr Strese- 
mann had definitely obtained the 
acceptance by M. Briand and Mr. 
Chamberlain of a mutual compro- 
mise under which, if Germany 
enters the League, she will be ex- 
cused as an officially disarmed 
power from certain of the military 
obligations incumbent upon  ordi- 
nary member states. That bit of 
news-grist and an announcement by 
the Italian’ delegation that Italy 
would be willing to join with Eng- 
land in guaranteeing the peace of 
the Rhine, came as a refreshing 
change from the following events 
of pseudo-importance which were 
flashed over the cables of the world 
earlier in the week: 

1) Herr Stresemann and Dr. 
Luther took the peculiar precau- 
tion of alighting from the train 
which was to have brought them 
to Locarno, at the little junction 
of Bellinzona, from which they mo- 
tored to Locarno after dark. It 
was confidently asserted that this 
was done because the Berlin police 
had detected a plot by German 
Monarchists to assassinate Herr 
Stresemann rather than let him 
negotiate a pact which they con- 
sider discreditable to Germany 
with the Allies; 2) Dr. Luther 
and M. _ Briand went off to- 
gether to'a little inn beside Lake 
Maggiore and consumed refresh- 
ments for which M. Briand paid; 
3) Austen Chamberlain declared 
that the secrecy being observed 


was not that of the wicked, old- 
fashioned secret diplomacy, “be- 
cause the final determinations of 
the conference would be made pub- 
lic,” instead of embodied in “secret 
treaties” which would not be re- 
vealed to the peoples for or 
against whose interests they were 
made; 4) M. Briand, Mr, Cham- 
berlain, Herr Stresemann and Dr. 
Luther all went for a boat ride. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Baldwin Speaks 


At the annual convention of the 
British Conservative Party at 
Brighton, Premier Baldwin spoke 
in support of the policies of his 
Government. He was full of calm- 
ing assurances that Britain is not 
so badly off as alarmists declare. 

A striking feature was Mr. 
Baldwin’s assertion that “Great 
Britain means to stay in Mosul 
and Iraq... and will co-operate 
with the Iraq Government to insure 
the stability and progress of that 
country until such time as our help 
is no longer needed.” 

He denied that a Turko-British 
crisis is impending, declaring that 
Britain is still willing to arbi- 
trate the question of whether Iraq 
or Turkey shall eventually possess 
Mosul, indicated that he believes 
the League of Nations and the 
Hague Court will be able to in- 
duce Turkey to fulfill the obliga- 
tion which Englishmen consider 
she assumed at Brussels last Oc- 
tober. 

Commenting upon European af- 
fairs he declared for “regional 
compacts” and the entrance of Ger- 
many into the League as a force 
for World Peace. 

Next he touched upon domes- 
tic affairs, admitted that he had 
instituted the much criticized coal 
subsidy with reluctance, but de- 
fended it as better than the al- 
ternative of subjecting England 
to “a crippling industrial strug- 
gle.” He replied as follows to 
those Conservatives who- urged 
that the British Government crush 
British Communism by Fascist tac- 
tics: “I’ve been told that this 
country wants a Mussolini. I have 
great respect for the chief minis- 
ter of a great country like Italy, 
but’! I know the temperament of 
my own people. The English peo- 
ple will never tolerate a_ dicta- 
tor. The English people will never 
tolerate being Prussianized, nor, 
may I add, Russianized.” 

He gave assurances, however, 
that “any attempt to seduce the 
loyalty of the nation’s armed 
i gal would be strongly dealt 
with, 


Other speechifying before the 
convention was of little  signifi- 
cance. The reaction to Mr. Bald- 


win’s speech in the Press seemed 
to be that it had been rather 
disappointingly free from any new 
or sensational proclamations. Said 
the London Times of Mr. Bald- 
win: “Not a good stage man- 
ager.” It added that in a modern 
democracy, a certain amount of 
“publicity,” even if it is of a “‘mod- 
est” sort, is absolutely necessary. 
Said The Observer: “He ro ay 
the reassuring vein of a cultivated 
Micawber.” There was a general 
feeling, however, that the conven- 
tion had endorsed most of the Con- 
servative leader’s views by rising 
and cheering him loudly as he de- 
clared: “When the party wants 
to change its leader, I’ll step down, 
but not till then!” 


Calmer Miners 


Not long ago (T1ME, Oct. 5) “Em- 

eror” A. - Cooke incendiary 

aborite, declared that, as a protest 
against the lowering of certain wage 
scales since the Baldwin coal sub- 
sidy went into effect (TIME, Aug. 
31), the miners would refuse to 
testify before the Royal Commis- 
sion* which is now gathering data 
on the coal dispute. Last week, 
in the meeting of the British Min- 
ers’ Delegate Conference, at Lon- 
don, this recalcitrant stand was 
voted down, five to two. 

As finally passed, the resolution 
on this point directs that the min- 
ers’ case shall be presented as 
forcibly as possible before the Royal 
Commission, and that another di- 
rect appeal shall be made to Pre- 
mier Baldwin urging him to accent 
the miners’ interpretation of the 
coal truce agreement as forbidding 
any decrease in wages whatever. 
Should the Premier again declare 
that the operators have a right 
to lower certain wage scales to 
the base rates of the 1924 agree- 
ment, which is now continued under 
the subsidy, the miners’ executives 
are instructed that they may “call 
on the Trade Union Congress to 
enforce the miners’ interpreta- 
tion. 


Essayist-Novelist 


In London a first novel entitled 
The Madonna of the Barricades 
appeared in quantities on the dis- 
play racks of booksellers. Semi- 
literates, attracted by the title, 
thumbed it just sufficiently to dis- 
cover that its characters had been 
set amid the French Revolution of 
1848. When they found no stimu- 
lating literary garbage interlarded 
as a bait for popularity, they laid 
the book aside. 

Not so the intelligentsia. On 
every hand the world of letters 
was pleasantly stirred to hear that 


*The Commission is headed by Sir Herbert 
Samuel, and is attempting to investigate 
the situation impartially and te clear the 
way for a permanent coal settlement. 
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Mr. John St. Loe Strachey,* famed 
and distinguished essayist, veteran 
editor of the Spectator, had finally 
published his first novel, at the 
age of 65. It was recalled that 
his daughter, Mrs. Amabell Wil- 
liams Eltis, also published her first 
novel, Noah’s Ark, a few months 


ago. 


Golfer-Prince 


Last week the cruiser Resolute 
plowed through many an Atlantic 
billow while returning toward 
England from South America with 
Edward of Wales. Only once did 
the propellers of the Resolute cease 
churning for a few hours. In or- 
der that the Prince might golf, 
a short stop was made at Port St. 
Vincent . (Cape Verde | Islands). 
Having golfed, the wanderlustful 
Prince again embarked. 


Cricketer-Solon 


Recently a group of British vot- 
ers invited Jack Hobbs, famed pro- 
fessional cricketer, to stand for 
Parliament. Doubtless they would 
have been scandalized at an at- 
tempt on the part of Babe Ruth or 
Jack Dempsey to run for the U. S. 
Congress; but last August Mr. 
Hobbs scored his 126th century, 
equaling the world’s record set by 
Dr. W. G. Grace in 1904, and his 
friends felt that to seat him in 
Parliament would be merely a fit- 
ting tribute to so great an achieve- 
ment. 


Arrangements were perfected to 
run Mr. Hobbs as a Liberal candi- 
date from one of the divisions of 
Wandsworth. Then suddenly the 
hero proclaimed that he would do 
his running as a cricketer exclu- 
sively; intimated that he had no 
Parliamentary ambitions. Crest- 
fallen, the bulk of his idolators re- 
tired. A few hardy spirits are at- 
tempting the task of changing Mr. 
Hobbs’ mind for him, 


FRANCE 


Caillaux’s Return 


As M. Caillaux, jaunty debt ne- 
gotiator, landed at Havre, he 
twirled his cane in airy greeting 
to noted Poet-Playwright Maurice 
Rostand, who was waiting on the 
pier. Pressed for a statement, he 
declared: “We parted from the 
American delegates on the most 


*Not to be confused with Lytton Strach- 
ey, his 45-year-old cousin, likewise a 
famed essayist, author of Queen Victoria, 
Eminent Victorians. 


©Keystone 
JACK HOBBS 


Stand for Parliament? 
(See Column One) 


cordial and sympathetic terms... 
We shail resume our negotiations 
in good time.” Implored to say 
something serious he took refuge 
in the ultimate cliché: “AII I can 
say is that American women are 
charming!” 

Quickly he stepped aboard a 
train for Paris. Arrived there, he 
exchanged osculations with Premier 
Painlevé, who met him at the sta- 
tion. He still remained publicly 
non-committal—not without reason. 
Within a few days he knew that 
he must present his report to the 
Cabinet Council, decide whether to 
praise or damn his handiwork be- 
fore the Chamber and prepare to 
justify his negotiations before the 
national convention of the Radical 
Party at Nice. He had need to 
listen and to reflect. Meanwhile, 
three interesting statements were 
made by others. 

M. Lamoureaux, budget reporter 
for the Chamber of Deputies, and 
a member of M. Caillaux’s Commis- 
sion, declared: 

“It is to be hoped that the nego- 
tiations will be resumed, but it 
would be better for the Americans 
to come to Paris. It isn’t the rule 
for a debtor to run after a credit- 
or, purse in hand, while the latter 
dodges. 

“The arrangement actually made 
is in suspense. Personally, I shall 
oppose it. It exaggerates France’s 
capacity to pay. Anyway, we shall 
see in five years.” 

M. Berenger, also a member of 
the French debt commission, de- 
clared, per contra, that he would 


support the ratification of M. Cai- 
llaux’s tentative agreement, 

Since these two diverse views in- 
dicated something like a split in 
the Caillaux Commission, the dic- 
tum of M. Henri Franklin-Bouillon, 
Chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Chamber, upon 
the whole matter was marked well. 
Said he: “It was absurd to send 
a whole committee to America. 
One man could have done better. 

. I shall vote against this tem- 
porary agreement because it is a 
mere effort to gain time... . Par- 
liament problems which can be put 
off, and if a five year limit is set 
on the debt question you can be 
sure Parliament will take four 
years and three-quarters to do 
anything about it. ... Great dan- 
gers lie in deferring the debt set- 
tlement.” 


Cheese 


Five years before the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, 
Mme. Marie Harel of Camembert, 
France, discovered the secret of 
preparing a certain § gastronomic 
delicacy which her local patriotism 
impelled her to name “fromage 
Camembert” rather than “fromage 
a la Marie Harel.” Now her self- 
effacement is to be rewarded by 
the erection of a suitable memorial 
tablet at the expense of the village 
fathers of Camembert. Gourmets 
heard of this fitting tribute to an 
obscure genius with approval, re- 
called that it was only a couple of 
years ago that a monument was 
erected in Strasbourg by public 
subscription to M. Close, inventor 
of the technique by which pdté de 
foie gras, often called the chef 
@oeuvre of the French cuisine, is 
produced.* 


Tattoo 


In Paris, “Antoine the Knife 
Thrower,” notorious apaché, was 
persuaded by the police to explain 
how he had managed to erase from 
his chest two gorgeous tattooed de- 
signs seen upon him when last ar- 
rested. _ Sepia, charcoal and cin- 
nabar bite deep. Science has failed 
to discover how to blench their mor- 
dant effects. Antoine’s recipe, re- 
luctantly yielded: pour concen- 
trated tannic acid upon the il- 
luminated parts, inject it into the 
skin by close punctures’. with 
needles, rub lightly over with a 
crayon of silver nitrate. With the 
thick black scab, off comes the tat- 
tooing. 


*G. B. Shaw, famed vegetarian, has fre- 
quently reminded his readers with asperity 
that geese must be fastened to a _ board 
and forcibly fed for some time, in order 
that their livers may attain the size and 
lusciousness requisite for the creation of this 
superb liverepaste. 
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In the Riff 


As rains fell all along the French 
front, the forces of le Maréchal Pé- 
tain took up impregnable positions 
fanning out toward the Mediter- 
ranean from Kifane to a _ dis- 
tance of some 20 miles. At the 
extreme northeast tip of the fan, 
French troops were reported to be 
in contact near Syan with a Span- 
ish force (see SPAIN) which had 
advanced thither from Ajdir. 


At the French Military headquar- 
ters great satisfaction was ex- 
pressed over the precision with 
which Pétain’s forces have recently 
gained their objectives. The whole 
campaign which has been evolving 
recently in the Kifane sector is now 
declared to be a model for future 
French tactics in African warfare. 
and Pétain is credited by observers 
with having employed unwieldly mod- 
ern military equipment to the best 
possible advantage on 4 front where 
all modern methods of transporta- 
tion by rail or water are non-ex- 
istent. 


Having sustained a wound in 
the left cheek which will require 
a special surgical operation to 
save the sight of his left eye, 
Lieut. Col. Charles Kerwood, sec- 
ond in command of the Sherifian 
Escadrille, journeyed recently to 
Paris in search of expert medical 
attention. He is the first Sherifian 
to return to Paris, although during 
the rainy season in the Riff which 
is now commencing, it is undér- 
stood that a two months’ leave 
of absence from Morocco wil! be 
taken by a number of the Ameri- 
can aviators. 

Lieut. Col. Kerwood is reported 
to have hotly denied that the 
Sherifians make use of U. S. uni- 
forms or insignia. He declared that 
they wear a special variation of 
the French Colonial uniform and 
“wear the American eagle on a spe- 
cial button dissimilar to that on 
U. S. Army uniforms.” 


SPAIN 
In the Riff* 


Spanish operations 
Riffs became notably spectacular 
when several Spanish battalions 
made a dash in motor trucks south- 
eastward from Ajdir, covered some 
20° miles across the plain, and es- 
tablished themselves at Syan on 
the east Moroccan front. Thus 
they linked up with their allies 
the French forces, which have ad- 
vanced into that region from Ki- 
fane, and apparently the Spanish 
thrust came as a complete sur- 


against the 


*See Page 2, Letters, for a letter of pro- 
test over the manner in which Time has 
handled Riff stories to date. 





prise to both French and Riffians. 
If the move is consolidated into 
a strong series of military positions, 
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WEYLER 
Thief? Hero? 


it may well forestill the possibility 
of French forces attempting to 
operate in the so-called Spanish 
zone.” 

Spaniards, upon taking stock of 
Abd-el-Krim’s former general head- 
quarters at Ajdir, became aware 
that the Riffian war lord had fur- 
nished himself with many of the 
commonplaces of European exist- 
ence. A French-made telephone was 
discovered, in good working order, 
and was promptly connected up 
with the Spanish base at Morro 
Nuevo. In a room filled with maps 
and various documents were neat- 
filed clippings from _ Spanish, 
French and German newspapers. 
At Abd-el-Krim’s residence, a short 
distance away, was found an ex- 
tensive library containing numer- 
ous works on international law. 
And a hospital of two rooms fitted 
up with modern surgical instru- 
ments had also been at the dis- 
posal of Abd-el-Krim. 

Reports from Fez indicate that 
on retiring from Ajdir before the 
Spanish advance, Abd-el-Krim fled 
to the all but inaccessible Beni Ar- 
ous Mountains, the most rugged of 
the Atlas Range. There, with his 
brother, Sidi Muhammed, and some 
tens of thousands of faithful tribes- 
men, he is reported to be resting 
and attempting to engineer more 
tribal alliances against the French 
and Spanish. 

a ae 

At Tangier, it was reported that 
Sidi Muhammed Zeziane, Foreign 
Minister in Abd-el-Krim’s Govern- 


ment, was bound to the muzzle 
of a cannon and blown to atoms 
by Ritans who believed that he 
had betrayed them. 


Exit Weyler 


For years a rivalry amounting 
practically to a feud has flourished 


between those choleric Spanish 
Generals, Don Miguel Primo de 
Riveri y Orbaneja, Marqués of 


Estella, and Don Valeriano Wey- 
ler y Nicolau, 86-year-old first 
Marqués of Teneriffe and Duke of 
Rubi. They have differed over the 
control of Catalonia, and have all 
but come to blows anent the con- 
duct of the Spanish forces in 
Morocco. Now at last General de 
Rivera has triumphed. Last week, 
as the conqueror of Ajdir, the for- 
mer capital of Abd-el-Krim 
(TIME, Oct. 12), he was able to 
demand that General Weyler be 
relieved by the Spanish Govern- 
ment of his post as Chief of Staff 
of the Spanish Army. 

Meanwhile Americans whose mem- 
ories are long, recall that General 
Weyler was once rather more than 
notorious in American eyes. As a 
Spanish military observer, he 
watched quietly enough the cam- 
paigns of General Sheridan during 
the Civil War. But as the Spanish 
representative in Cuba (1896-7), 
he repressed the Cuban struggle for 
independence with such atrocious 
severity that his régime was respon- 
sible for the Spanish-American 
War. In those days patriotic 
Americans reviled him as a 
“butcher” and a “thief.” He was 
said to have ordered the shooting 
of countless Cubans out of hand. 
And at the same time he was al- 
leged to have secretly sold Spanish 
arms to Cuban rebels, and levied 
“taxes” upon Cuban merchants 
which enabled him to return to 
Spain the rich man that he is. The 
Spanish version of the matter has 
usually been that his régime was 
considered too ineffectively mild 
by the Government at Madrid, 
which accordingly recalled him. He 
once remarked: “All who submitted 
to me were pardoned. I was na- 
turally inflexible with traitors.” 

In the same spirit, he relentlessly 
governed the Canary Islands in 
the name of Spain, and was re- 
warded bv being created the Mar- 
qués of Teneriffe. His immediate 
past has been spent very largely 
amid heated politico-military squab- 
bles, which have enlivened his exist- 
ence as a fashionable Spanish 
grandee. 

Now that he is an old man, he 
is said to have frequently forbidden 
his sons to fight duels in defense 
of his honor. And it is expected 
that he will accept the recent tri- 
umph of Primo de Rivera with 
stoicism, retire, and rest content 
with the verdict of good or ill fame 
which History must pass upon him. 














SWEDEN 
Playwright-Prince 


To Scandinavians Prince William, 
younger son of King Gustavus of 
Sweden, is known as an inquiring 
traveler, whose wanderings almost 
equal those of Edward of Wales, 
and as a poet-playwright of some 
note. 

Two years ago he converted his 
impressions of Africa into a play 
called Kinangozi. And when it was 
produced by a distinguished cast 
of Swedish actors, who grease- 
painted themselves into the like- 
ness of Negroes, the sensation 
created in Stockholm was so great 
that the play later passed triumph- 
antly to Oslo, Norwegian capital, 
and was acclaimed there. 

Now an announcement comes 
from Stockholm that a new play by 
Prince William is shortly to be put 
into rehearsal by the Swedish Na- 
tional Theatre. This time _ the 
Prince has essayed a drama deal- 
ing with life at sea, has entitled it 
On Board, and drawn for back- 
ground upon the events surrounding 
the several active commands which 
he has held in the Swedish Navy. 
Considering the passion for seafar- 
ing which animates so many Scan- 
dinavians, the Prince’s latest choice 
of subject matter is considered as 
well advised, if not so sensational, 
as his negroid theme of two years 


ago. 
ITALY 


Fascissimi 


Last week Fascismo took a new 
and overwhelming stride towards 
dominance in Italian affairs. An- 
nouncements on three successive 
days outlined a program of abso- 
lutism which the Fascisti have 
called “the third wave of the Fas- 
cist revolution.” The announce- 
ments were as follows: 

One. An agreement has been 
made between the Italian Confed- 
eration of Industry (representing 
practically all Italian employes) 
and the Confederation of Fascist 
Trade Unions, to the effect that in 
all employer-employe disputes the 
two Confederations are to regard 
each other as having the sole right 
to represent respectively all Ital- 
ian employers and all Italian work- 
ingmen. 

By this agreement the Socialists, 
who for 30 years have assumed to 
themselves the right to champion 
and defend the working class, are 
ruled out of practically all labor 
disputes. The Fascists declare that 
the measure will put an end to 
the Socialists’ attempts to start a 
Marxian class war, and will bring 
about the realization of the Fascist 
ideal of class collaboration. 

Two. The Mussolini Cabinet ap- 
proved a bill providing that hence- 
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PRINCE WILLIAM 
Acclaimed 
(See SweEDEN) 


forth the Mayor of Rome and the 
mayors of all Italian municipalities 
of less than 5,000 inhabitants will 
be superseded by officers appointed 
by the Central Government. Thus 
the electorates of the towns af- 
fected will have practically no 
voice in the administration of their 
local affairs. 

The Fascisti assert that this 
“reform” is madé necessary by the 
fact that Italians are frequently 
swayed by passion at local elec- 
tions, and do not return to office 
such able men as the Central Gov- 
ernment would set over them. 

The proposed officials are likened 
to the “Podestas” of the early Ital- 
ian republics, who were Governors 
possessed of extensive powers, 

Three. Several interlocking meas- 
ures were likewise approved by the 
Fascist Council of Ministers which 
are intended to alter the whole 
political structure of Italy. What 
is proposed is that the Senate shall 
be gradually transformed from a 
body the members of which are 
appointed by the King, into an 
elective assembly whose members 
shall be representatives of various 
organizations recognized by the 
Fascist government, chiefly agri- 
culturalists, industrialists and 
workingmen. At the same time 
the power of the Senate would be 
increased, so that it would eventu- 
ally become the more important of 
the two houses of Parliament. 


Significance. Premier Mussolini ° 


undoubtedly intends to throw his 
whole influence behind this pro- 
gram. And he will have a united 
Fascist party at his back. It is 
considered that the “reforms” have 
a very good chance of being im- 
posed upon Italy. 
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Dark Deeds 


In Florence, Fascists killed and 
wounded a number of Freemasons; 
plundered and_ burned _ several 
houses belonging to members of 
the Masonic order. 

Shortly after the event Fascist- 
censored cables and telegrams de- 
clared that a hot-headed Free- 
mason, Giovanni Benciolini had 
wantonly shot and killed Cavaliere 
Luperini, a Fascist leader, and had 
then been set upon by. an infuriat- 
ed Fascist mob, which not only 
beat him to death but wreaked 
awful vengeance upon all Free- 
masons who could be found. 

Curiously enough, when uncen- 
sored letters were received con- 
cerning these dark doings, it was 
represented that the Fascist leader 
who had allegedly been murdered 
without cause, had actually begun 
the trouble by striking an old 
Freemason, Cavaliere Bandinelli, 
violently across the face, while 
trying to make him divulge the 
names and addresses of all the 
Freemasons in Florence. Benciolini, 
a friend of the old man, had then 
shot the Fascist, and the harsh re- 
prisals which followed were alleged 
to have been committed by disci- 
plined Fascist militiamen. 

As yet it does not definitelv ap- 
pear which of these ,versions is 
the correct one. The Grand Master 
of the Masonic Order in Italy, Sig- 
nor Torrigiana, has issued orders 
from Rome that all Masonic lodge 
meetings and activities are to cease 
throughout Italy “‘until the law 
abolishing secret societies shall be 
made void.” ' 


Insulted by Austria ~ 


While the resolutions passed at 
the recent sitting of the League of 
Nations were under discussion last 
week by the Austrian Chamber of 
Deputies, one Ellenbogen, a So- 
cialist, dared to asperse Premier 
Mussolini as follows: 

“Mussolini not only ,robs the 
liberty of his own people but robs 
the Germans of southern Tyrol of 
the autonomy granted to them at 
Versailles. He robs the. property 
of foreigners, and the League of 
Nations does not dare to stop this 
highwayman!” 

Promptly the Fascist Government 
protested at Vienna that satisfac- 
tion for such an insult must be in- 
stantly forthcoming. At once the 
Austrian Government despatched a 
hasty apology, deploring the _ inci- 
dent and declaring that the Presi- 
dent of the Austrian Chamber had 
reprimanded Deputy Ellenbogen at 
the time his remarks were uttered. 

To Premier Mussolini it seemed 
that such an apology was_ not 
enough. He recalled that the stand- 
ing orders of the Italian Chamber 
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provide that when a member in- 
sults the head of a foreign power 
or offends a friendly or allied na- 
tion, the Chamber has the right to 
waive parliamentary immunity and 
authorize the trial of such a mem- 
ber, in order that he may be pun- 
ished and entire satisfaction given 
to the nation offended. Was it not 
fitting that satisfaction be rendered 
along these lines? 

Naturally the Fascist Govern- 
ment echoed the voice of its mas- 
ter, declared that Austria’s apology 
was “unsatisfactory.” In Vienna 
there were long faces among Aus- 
trian Nationalists. Should it be 
necessary to render the last meas- 
“ure of satisfaction, Austrian diplo- 
matic prestige would become prac- 
tically non-existent. 


Insulted by Britain 


Many who read of Il Benito’s 
demands for “satisfaction” from 
Austria (see above) sneeringly re- 
marked that he had chosen to bully 
a weak nation, which could no 
more refuse him anything that he 
should ask than a mouse can re- 
fuse to “satisfy” a tomcat. 

So, by a quirk of fate, Premier 
Baldwin was even then “giving 
offense” to Mussolini in the follow- 
ing words: “I have been told that 
this country wants a Mussolini. I 
have great respect for the chief 
minister of a great country like 
Italy, but I know the temperament 
of my own people. The English 
peonle will not tolerate a dicta- 
tor.” (See CoMMONWEALTH.) 

The sequel is almost incredible. 
The Italian Embassy at London was 
instructed to lodge a protest against 
this part of Premier Baldwin’s 
speech with the British Foreign 
Office! Mussolini, it appears will 
brook no insult. Mr. Baldwin, easy 
going, though he is, found himself 
suddenly accused by the English 
Press of having floundered into a 
“blazing indiscretion.” 


“*Greatest Triumph”’ 
When the blame for the atro- 


cious murder of the million- 
aire Socialist Deputy Giacomo 
Matteotti, was laid by public 


opinion upon prominent Fas- 
cists and nearly wrecked the 
Fascist Party (TIME, June 238, 
1924), Mussolini uttered a prophesy 
pregnant with meaning: “When 
the slayers of Matteotti are tried. 
the trial will be the Fascisti’s 
greatest triumph.” 

After 18 months of delay the 
Crown Prosecutor has now com- 
pleted his case, “having assembled 
more than 30 large volumes of evi- 
dence.” He asserts that the mur- 
der was “unpremeditated”; there- 
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KLARA ZETKIN 


-.. new lease 
(See Russta) 


fore three prominent Fascists* who 
were being held on charges of 
having “instigated the assassins” 
are automatically to be freed as 
incapable of guilt. 

Of the six men who are alleged 
to have kidnaped Matteotti and 
murdered him, five have been cap- 
tured by the police. The Crown 
Prosecutor appears to consider that 
the sixth man has _ permanently 
vanished, and he has announced 
his intention of trying the other 
five for “unpremeditated murder.” 
Presumably they will all swear that 
the sixth and missing man is the 
real murderer. 

As the legal preparation of the 
defense begins only: after the 
Crown Prosecutor has “completed 
his case,” a delay of many months 
must ensue before the actual trial 
ean take place. And as the day of 
reckoning is put off, public resent- 
ment is dwindling and the guilty 
stand an even better chance of 
going free. : 

Observers remarked that the prog- 
ress of the trial thus far is al- 
ready a great triumph for Fascis- 
mo. 


RUSSIA 


Preservative 
Of late M. Semashko, Soviet 
Commissar of Health, has _ been 


troubled by the thought that Lenin 





*They are Cesare Rossi, onetime head of 
the Press Bureau of the Ministry of the In- 
terior; Giuseppe Marinelli, onetime Treas- 
urer of the Fascist Party; and Filippo 
Filippelli, onetime editor of the Corriere 
Italiano, Fascist newspaper. All are close 
friends of Mussolini. 


is dead, Trotzky is greying and the 
Soviets are not producing new 
brain power at an overwhelming 
rate. Seeking a remedy for this 
state of affairs he was last week 
reported to have visited Dr. Serge 
Voronoff, French gland specialist, 
and to have “assisted at a success- 
ful rejuvenation operation per- 
formed upon Klara Zetkin,” 68, 
famed “Grandmother of German 
Communism” and member of the 
German Reichstag. 

Triumphant and filled with a new 
hope, the enterprising Commissar 
declared: “If the success of these 
operations continues, the world 
revolution will take on a new lease 
of life... .Communism must do 
everything possible to preserve for 
the cause experienced fighters who 
may be on the point of dying of 
old age.” 


TURKEY 


Tumult 


In Constantinople the second 
anniversary of the arrival of Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha’s forces at 
the city (TimMg, Oct. 15, 1923) was 
observed as a holiday with jubilant 
Nationalist demonstrations. 

Students paraded the streets and 
paused before the British Embassy 
to shout: “Down with England! 
We want Mosul!  Bla-a-a-a-ah!” 
Representatives of Britannia made 
no reply, and the students event- 
ually passed on. 


LATVIA 


Election 


In .Latvia parliamentary  elec- 
tions took place amid an orgy of 
mudslinging, which indignant Lat- 
vian conservatives eharacterized as 
“almost typically American.” For- 
ty-six political parties put 600 
candidates in the field. During a 
mad contest for the 100 vacant 
parliamentary seats, the art of 
calumnious oratory was carried to 
heights seldom or never attained 
before. 

The Minister of Education, lead- 
er of the Democratic Centerist 
Party, was accused of demanding 
the equivalent of $2,000 in bribes 
from vodka-distillers. Heads less 
distinguished were cartooned in 
the papers and reviled from the 
platform with incredible grossness. 

When the Gargantuan tumult 
subsided, 26 parties had gained 
seats for one or more of their ad- 
herents. Observers remarked that 


little Latvia may well claim to 
have more identifiable factions than 
any other republic. The new Parlia- 
ment, when it assembles, will be 
called upon to elect the Latvian 
President. 
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Eccentrics 


Nowadays Biographers 
Have Fun 


Lord Timothy Dexter,* like Cleon 
of Athens, was a humble tanner. 
He bought Continentals when they 
were becoming a curse. Alexander 
Hamilton funded the nation and 
Tanner Dexter moved _ into the 
show house of Newburyport, Mass., 
the Hub of that day. There was 
madness in the fellow, and method. 
Jibes and second sight pricked him 
to ship warming-pans and mittens 
to the Indies, coal cargoes to New- 
castle. His profits startled. When 
he feigned dunce and _ cornered 
whalebone, the corset-makers 
“swarmed like hell-houns.” He 
spelled worse than Chaucer, pub- 
lished oftener, drank constantly, 
crowned a haddock-hawker his pri- 
vate laureate with a wreath of 
parsley. 

He was most famed for his self- 
conferred title and his lordly man- 
sion. Bristling with minarets, 
crowned with an eagle, this latter 
was approached through a trium- 
phal arch surmounted and _ sur- 
rounded by regiments of heroes 
carved in wood, from Adam to 
Timothy Dexter. Long dead, he 
kept the world gaping. 

Appended to Author Marquand’s 
account is Lord Timothy’s own 
opus, A Pickle for the Knowing 
Ones, admonishing: “Now I toald 
the all the sekrett Now be still let 
me A lone Dont wonder Noe 
0 ae 


Mormon Joseph Smith, Patriot 
Ethan Allen, Painter James M. 
Whistler, Mother-of-Faith Mary B. 
G. Eddy and Pioneer David Crock- 
ett are not such unfamiliar uncom- 
mon Americans** as: 


Peter Cartwright, man of might 
and faith from Virginia. He 
tongue-lashed the back-woods yo- 
kelry until they jumped up, tore 
hair, foamed at mouth, shrieked 
remorse, fought Belial, collapsed 


exhausted but good Methodists. 


John S. Mosby, “the Mad An- 
thony Wayne of the Confederacy.” 
His flitting guerilla cavalry swooped 
up 6,000 Federal prisoners. He cut 
a lock of his hair and sent it to 
Lincoln, who laughed. He invented 
the phrase, “the solid South.” 


Susan B. Anthony. Snubbed by a 
male at a temperance ballyhoo in 





*Lorp TIMOTHY DEXTER oF NEWBURYPORT, 
Mass.—J. P. Marquand—Minton, Balch 
($3.50). 

tKnowing Ones having “‘complaned” that. 
the “fust’” edition of Lord Timothy’s Pickle 
had no “stops,” he inserted in the second 
edition a pageful of hieroglyphs, “and 
they may peper and solt it as they plese.” 


**UNCOMMON AMERICANS.—Dun C. Seitz 
—Bobbs-Merrill ($3.00). 





1852, she mounted the Chautauqua 
platform, wore Turk-cut trousers, 
for Women’s Rights. 


George Francis Train. Boston- 
bred, he rode gold booms to great 
wealth; was offered the presidency 
of Australia. He introduced street- 
cars to Europe, projected the Un- 
ion Pacific railway, owned half 
Omaha. He built a hotel in 60 
days, circled the globe in 80, again 
in 62. He spent $2,000 a week, 
then proved he could live on $3. 
Never criminal, he went to jail 15 
times, being president of “murder- 
ers’ row” in the Tombs, Manhattan. 
He liked peanuts, squirrels, speed 
and free argument. Aged 74, he 
dictated a 100,000-word autobiogra- 
phy in 35 hours. 

Martin Scott, of Vermont, was 
such a prodigious marksman that 
a raccoon made the immortal re- 
mark: “Capt. Martin Scott? Oh, 
then, I may just as well come down 
for I’m a gone coon!” 

The Significance. Our biographers 
have fun these days. It is always 
time for sober-sided tomes about 
the orthodox great, but now is an 
hour when the public, jaded per- 
haps by its own mass, particularly 
relishes hearing about noted non- 
conformists, exotics, eccentrics. 
Lately we have had P. T. Barnum, 
Brigham Young, John L. Sullivan, 
Joseph Pulitzer, Paul Bunyan, buc- 
caneers, hoboes, gypsies, jazz-boes. 


The Authors. Joseph P. Mar- 
quand fellow-townsman of Lord 
Timothy Dexter, took rank in U. S. 
letters with Black Cargo, a well- 
told tale of the slave trade. His 
present work, eked from scanty 
material, suffers slightly from pad- 
ding but maintains a sardonic fla- 
vor well suited to the subject. 


Don C. Seitz, retired journalist 
(The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, The 
New York World), is a gentleman 
of terse humor that is itself un- 
common, 


Stem to Gudgeon 


CAPTAIN SALVATION—Frederick 
William Wallace—Minton, Balch & 
Co. ($2.00). When dirty weather 
gathers in this book, as it does con- 
tinually, the seas thunder, spurt, 
hurl, burst, cascade, career and can- 
nonade. Poops lurch, hatches groan, 
bulwarks drown, spars _ shiver, 
tumults surge, canvas flogs, human 


limpets cling to wreckage with 
bleeding nails, battered limbs, 
frozen hands, grim resolve. It is 


a fast-sailing tale of clipper days, 
stoutly and thoroughly rigged from 
stem to gudgeon, commanded by a 
cultured swashbuckler from Nova 
Scotia, a hammer-fisted, hell-bent 
“blue-nose” skipper, with Nietz- 


schean ethics. Vulcanic muscles, the 
passions of Poseidon, the luck of 
When his clipper Aphro- 


Lucifer, 


} 
| 
| 
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dite goes down off Patagonia, this 
skipper’s redemption is made cin- 
ema-credible by a _ bleak, briny 
coast, driving rain, starvation and 
the steadfastness of a childhood 
sweetheart, 


Soil 


Witp GresE—Martha Ostenso— 
Dodd, Mead ($2.00). The bleak but 
fertile plains of Manitoba at dawn 
and dusk. Over them a short but 
beamy shag-pate, Caleb Gare, walk- 
ing as though bent against a wind, 
whispering greedily to his black 
acres, caressing his _ blue-flowered 
flax in secret, eyeing his sows by 
lantern-light. In his cabin, a wife 
and children dulled and spavined by- 
the cruel toil he holds them to 
with a miser’s malice. Jude Gare, 
the one stalwart, deep-breasted 
daughter, who defies him, she hav- 
ing heard the wild geese honking 
down the high heavens. The night 
of Jude’s escape, prairie fire drives 
Caleb to his beloved’s bosom—the 
bottomless muskeg. 

Of dirt-farm life some of us have 
learned aplenty, but this rendition, 
by a Norwegian girl from Min- 
nesota, was awarded a $13,500 
first-novel prize. 

PRAIRIE—Walter J. Muilenberg— 
Viking Press ($2.50). The same 
sort of thing, written with more 
sophistication than Wild Geese 
and more dramatic power, staged 
on the virgin soil of Kansas. Here 
the man conquers, despite an ane- 
mic wife and a son who deserts. 


“*Souls’’ 


HERBS AND APPLES—Helen Hoov- 
en Santmyer—Houghton, Mifflin 


($2.50). THe Misty Frats— 
Helen Woodbury—Little, Brown 
($2.00). Here are two tom-boy 


daughters of two country doctors. 
Each grows up with a “soul.” Each 
itches to write. Each goes to Green- 
wich Village to do so. Each gives 
it up and goes home. Both books 
are first novels, by Helens, and pub- 
lished in Boston. There ends the 
coincidence. 

Author Santmyer taps a brim- 
ming current of village life in 
Ohio. The rarity and validity of 
Derrick Thornton’s talent are deep- 
ly impressed. Her unachieved love 
is made a vital experience. Her 
rediscovery of life’s universal im- 
minence is compelling and _ beauti- 
ful. The book is richly written. 


Author Woodbury, younger, less 
articulate, begins to run dry right 
after some pretty baby babble be- 
tween sensitive little Linda Brad- 
ley and her hug-and-kissy mother. 
Hardly a trickle remains by the last 
chapter, where Linda resigns herself 
to giving up her poetic playboy, 
stifling quietly at home, 
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THE THEATRE 





New Plays 


Edgar Allan Poe. For some years 
there has been a succession of Poe 
dramas rustling in and out of 
managers’ offices in search of a 
production. John Barrymore al- 
most accepted one of them last 
year. Presumably it was a good 
one, as one hears were several of 
the others. The one that finally 
came to light is not a good one; 
nor is it accurately performed by 
James Kirkwood. 

The poet is taken through early 
life, an early love affair, down to 
a tavern in the slums where, down 
and out, he rumbles out a recita- 
tion of “The Raven.” FEarlier in 
the evening he has had a duet with 
his lady on the subject of Annabel 
Lee. When the surprised auditors 
heard them burst forth with = 
my Annabel, O my Annabel Lee, 
much in the style of a sticky vau- 
deville ballad, several tore up their 
programs and stole sobbing from 
the theatre. 


. 


Caught. This somewhat unneces- 
sary story of a young man who 
married for money was quietly re- 
jected by most of the critics, It 
was an unnecessary story because 
the young man had virtually no 
redeeming feature. The woman he 
married was elderly and not par- 
ticularly attractive. In the back- 
ground was the girl he really 
loved. By the end of the second 
act she was also tired of poverty 
and about to take an even more 
elderly lover. Then her young 
man shot his wife and a few 
minutes later himself. The acting 
was only fair. 


When You Smile is a middling 
musical comedy without any noted 
personalities. Two or three excel- 
lent melodies and general dancing 
help. It is not very funny. 


These Charming People. Michael 
Arlen’s second play burst upon 
Broadway with a vast fanfare of 
enthusiasm. It was reported a 
great success in try-out; it em- 
ployed a brilliant cast. According- 
ly when it turned out to be a taw- 
dry, dull and not particularly in- 
telligent adventure, bitterness rose 
in the spectators’ breasts. 

The story is not taken from any 
of the tales in the Armenian’s vol- 
ume of short stories of the same 
title. As the cinema buys titles 
and pins them on new plots, so Mr. 
Arlen borrowed his own title for 
box-office purposes. His chief fe- 
male is married to a bald and bel- 
ligerent publisher. She desires a 
divorce. Unfortunately the pub- 
lisher holds her father’s note for 
10,000 pounds and is rather surly 
about it. Father discovers that the 
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CYRIL MAUDE 
Better than he, was Edna Best 


young man she intends marrying 
(he has been a general in’ the 
War) is the son of the family but- 
ler. 

_Cyril Maude is the star and 
gives much the same performance 
as he did in Aren’t We All, the de- 
lightful comedy which These 
Charming People vainly tries to re- 
produce. Mr. Maude has slighter 
material and therefore acts hard- 
er, a somewhat obvious device. Bet- 
ter even than he, was Edna Best. 
She is a young Englishwoman here 
for the first time. She is unortho- 
dox, vaguely reminiscent of the 
music halls, and amazingly import- 
ant in a steadily unimportant eve- 
ning. 

Jane—Our Stranger. A _ play 
adapted by Mary Borden from her 
own novel of: the same title prom- 
ised to be mature and interesting 
entertainment. It held out the 
promise as long as the curtain of 
the first act. Thereafter it slid 
bewilderingly away into patches of 
sincerity and larger patches of ab- 
surdity. Probably an unusual over- 
abundance of inefficient acting was 
chiefly to blame. Certainly it was 
too good a play to deserve the 
snickers of the witnesses at criti- 
cal moments. 

The story tells of a hardy Amer- 
ican girl thrown in the midst of 
French society. She marries a Mar- 
quis because she loves him. Be- 
cause she loves him, she does not 
perceive that his chief attachment 
is to her yearly million dollars ac- 
cruing from family railroad hold- 
ings in the States. Three years 


17 


later he breaks the news and de- 
parts for Venice with a slim, im- 
moral Princess, 

French divorce laws will not per- 
mit the wife to have charge of her 
child without years of litigation. 
Therefore to defend this child’s 
chance of happiness she adapts 
herself to France, forgets her hus- 
band and becomes a_ prominent, 
but no less virtuous, figure in 
French society. Later the husband 
wants to come back. She turns 
him out. 


Hay Fever. The second play of 
the tirelessly productive Noel 
Coward (he will have six produced 
here before the season is out) fell 
heir to an exceptionally disappoint- 
ing performance in the leading 
part and is therefore a doubtful 
entertainment. Laura Hope Crews, 
who has painted many brilliant 
portraits in our Theatre, found 
herself flagrantly out of sympathy 
with the middle-aged actress around 
whose home life the piece re- 
volved. She was required to slip 
from commonplace characterization 
to frenzied dramatizing of her 
home troubles. Miss Crews did not 
slip. She lurched. 

The peculiar family of which 
she was the head had long accus- 
tomed themselves to Mother. When 
trouble tinged the air, it was her 
custom to go in for frantic his- 
trionicism. Her home was her 
theatre and life was forever lead- 
ing up to second-act climaxes. 
Around her during the particular 
week-end of the play was a curi- 
ous assortment of humans, whom 
the rest of the family had invited 
without consulting one another. 
The slings and arrows for a de- 
lightful satire were furnished by 
the playwright. Miss Crews chose 
heavier weapons and, by overplay- 
ing, quite deadened the develop- 
ments. 


Stolen Fruit. Ann Harding seems 
to have bad luck with plays. When 
she did Tarnish, soc emphatic was 
her success that an enviable future 
was forecast. After a failure or 
two she went into The Green Hat 
last spring and was apparently ex- 
ceptionally competent in the second 
part to Katherine Cornell. Before 
the play got around to its New 
York season, she was offered the 
lead in this play by an Italian 
dramatist—Dario Nicodemi. It was 
a great chance; she took it, and 
lost. Her losings will not be par- 
ticularly detrimental to herself. 
She gives a genuinely attractive 
performance, which seems to sug- 
gest that with severely competent 
direction she would be a very fine 
actress. Rollo Peters also helps 
considerably with his acting oppo- 
site her. The play—about a French 
girl who had a child, came back 









to find its grave, and through the 
kind offices of a handsome Count 
found it alive and well—is rather 
obvious and only twice deeply in- 
teresting. 


The Tale of the Wolf. Molnar is 
again among us, again with a study 
of a woman wondering about love. 
Years before she had received a 
letter from a hero of her heart in 
which he promises to come back— 
whatever he may be, a hero, a mil- 
lionaire, a soldier. In the second 
act he does come back in her 
dream—as all of these. The play 
reaches difficult heights of fantasy 
and is romantically amusing. In 
the last act the hero comes back 
as a grubby little clerk—which he 
really is—and her disillusion is 
complete. 

Years ago this play, in a some- 
what freer adaptation, was done 
by Leo Ditrichstein. It was the 
sense of the opening meeting at 
The Tale of the Wolf that he had 
done it better. The current inter- 
pretation is competent but not com- 
pelling until the last act. It then 
becomes dull. 

Wallace Eddinger and Roland 
Young make an enormous differ- 
ence. Two better comedians could 
scarcely be discovered for the parts 
of the lover and the husband. Bril- 
liant acting has again been poured, 
in vast but not sufficient quantities, 
into a leaky play. 


























The Crooked Friday. The rude 
inrush of London plays brings this 
piece by Monckton Hoffe on its 
latest wave. It will probably re- 
cede quietly and be forgotten. It 
is a preposterous flight about an 
abandoned baby, who grew up to 
be a very successful crook in our 
own Manhattan. The young man 
who had saved the abandoned baby 
turns up to support and love her. 

Mary Glynne and Dennis Neil- 
son-Terry—the latter a scion of 
the Terry notables—came over also 
to play the leading parts. In such 
a flimsy vehicle it is scarcely just 
to judge their talents. Yet, taking 
all things into consideration, one 
would risk the guess that in the 
best of plays they would not seem 
exceptionally important. 




























American Born. The return of 
George M. Cohan is, for the mass- 
es, the banner event of an event- 
ful autumn. You will recall how 
he retired two seasons ago when 
the actors won their second strike. 
He said he would never produce or 
act again. In the off year he 
wrote American Born and is now 
producing it and acting in it. 

You will also remember that 
just before his retirement Mr. 
Cohan appeared in another comedy 
of his own, The Song and Dance 
Man. In this tale the Theatre, 
a tale near his own heart, he be- 
came recognized as an exceptional- 
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H Grorte M. CoHAN 

'He continues to play George M. 
Cohan 








ly fine actor. Possibly it was be- 
cause he was playing George M. 
Cohan. 

He continues to play George M. 
Cohan in the new piece. Off to 
England he takes himself as the 
heir of an extensive English ‘estate. 
Thirty years before that his mother 
had been hurried across the thresh- 
old and out into the cold world be- 
cause she married the gardener. 

Mr. Cohan’s' observations upon 
the peculiarities of English society 
will probably not be preserved as 
conspicuous examples of current 
scholarship. He is content to be 
amusing at the risk of being obvi- 
ous. He manages to be both. Since 
he is himself in the star role the 
play will probably run for months. 


Hamlet. It is curious to remem- 
ber that when Walter Hampden 
started to give Hamlet, in special 
matinees, rather covertly, in 1919, 
critics were ill-natured about him, 
using the tone of men forced to 
give praise against their will. His 
performance was sonorous and de- 
cisive, “gratifying” was perhaps a 
better word, but common _ sense 
rather than inspiration dictated his 
reading of this “Janus-tongued 
part” and “Why,” the* tired re- 
viewers asked with their eyebrows, 
“do actors have to revive Hamlet?” 
They could not fool the public— 
the public turned out for him, and 
has kept on turning out, so that 
last week, in his own theatre, with 
Ethel Barrymore as Ophelia, he 
could give Hamlet as it should be 
given, in the grand manner. 

Percy Hammond: “Beautifully ‘a 
lady most deject and wretched,’ she 
intones the bitter honeyed lines as 
if they were her own, and Ophe- 
lia’s, not alone Shakespeare’s. 
Listen to her sing ‘sweet bells 
jangled out of tune and harsh’ and 
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you will renew your faith in elocu- 
tion.” 

Alexander Woollcott: “There were 
people on hand who palpably had 
not been out after dark since Aug- 
ust Daly died.” . 


The Call of Life. Eva Le Gal- 
lienne and Katherine Alexander 
are both actresses skillful enough 
ta do a lot for a poor ‘play, but 
though they shook, prodded, ca- 
joled and finally laughed at this 
Schnitzler drama about a colonel 
who kills his wife, a soldier who 
kills himself, and a girl who takes 
to picking flowers in a field, for all 
their earnestness it folded its 
hands and died, 


CINEMA 


New Pictures 


A Regular Fellow. Raymond 
Griffith is rapidly rising danger- 
ously near the position of leading 
light comedian of the screen. In 
this description he must be care- 
fully distinguished from Mr. Chap- 
lin, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Keaton, 
who are specialists rather in slap- 
stick. 

In the present opus Mr. Griffith 
fools around with a European king- 
dom, chases an American girl all 
over Europe, runs into a nasty 
revolution. Most of these things 
have been done before—most re- 
cently bv Eric von Stroheim’s The 
Merry Widow. 


Thank You. John Golden’s home 
town idyl of a minister and his 
flapper visitor from Paris is hereby 
done over for the Cinema. With 
Alec Francis as the minister, Jac- 
queline Logan as the girl, and 
George O’Brien as the man she 
marries, it makes good _ routine 
amusement. Never a great drama 
for the intellectuals, it has been 
further boiled down for movie 
fans. 

Exchange of Wives. And here is 
where the screen has put its foot 
into a trap again. Marriage is a 
matter too complicated for the 
stunted treatment accorded to near- 
ly every screen play. Yet films on 
marriage persist. They must have 
a box office value, but it is the im- 
pression of many people that pic- 
tures of gilded vice and of mar- 
riages that do not jell are chiefly 
responsible for the low esteem in 
which the Cinema is held by many 
sensible folk—so grotesque, 80 
cheap, so shriekingly impossible 
are the Hollywood conceptions of 
these same sensible people in do- 
mestic difficulties. In this case one 
wife could cook and was cold; the 
other had an overabundance of 
feelings but no craft at biscuit- 
baking. Their husbands exchanged. 
Then nobody was happy, 
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MUSIC 


Nardella 

. Three days before Caruso died 
he sent for a boy named Giulio 
Nardella and asked him to sing. 
This Nardella had been a silk- 
weaver in a New Jersey factory. 
He:sang as he worked. He sang 
ashe walked home. People praised 
the beauty of his voice and Caruso 
sent him to study with de Lucia 
of, Naples. That day he sang by 
the great tenor’s bedside the last 
song Caruso heard. Last week he 
returned to the U. S. He will sing 
this winter in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago. 


Cohasset Carillon 


Last week it was announced that 
the famed Rockefeller carillon (TIME, 
Oct, 5) of the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church would broadcast programs 
over WJZ, New York. Each pro- 
grgm will end with “The Star 
Spangled Banner” or “America.” 


Few people who have read about 
the much-touted Park Avenue 
chimes may be aware that there is 
another carillon, made by the same 
English bell foundry, only slightly 
inferior in range of bells, in St. 
Stephen’s Church, Cohasset, Mass. 
Kam Lefévere is carilloneur. For 
some two years he has given con- 
certs of carillon music on Sunday 
afternoons when the weather is 
warm. In place of a worthy patri- 
otic air, Mr. Lefévere has a way 
of ending with a fantasia by Benoit, 
a carillon arrangement of Schubert 
or Rubenstein or his own grace- 
ful “Preludium.” 


Great Guns 


The first boom was Newton D. 
Baker. He appeared on the plat- 
form of Cleveland’s Public Hall, 
scene of the Republican Convention 
two Junes ago. He made a little 
speech and then the Cleveland Sym- 
phony orchestra burst into music 
in one of the perennial civic efforts 
to make good music popular. This 
particular effort was marked by 
two unusual proceedings: 1) blocks 
of tickets were issued to each of 
Cleveland’s numerous foreign ele- 
ments (Cleveland’s population is 
about 80% foreign born); 2) the 
program consisted of music by com- 
posers of ten different nationalities. 

Conductor Nikolai Sokoloff, em- 
phatic Russian, closed the concert 
with Tchaikowski’s “1812 Overture,” 
and as the strains of the “Marseil- 
laise” and the Russian National 
anthem floated out in the final bars 
—Boom Boom! Boom!—siege guns 
they sounded—fired back stage and 
the smoke floated out over the au- 





dience. The multi-national multi- 
national multitude went m ap- 
plauding, and, of course, (onduc- 
tor Sokoloff made a little ppeech. 


Orthophone 


Static, the imp that squemls in a 
radio, has long had a itat in 
the polished cabinets of VWictrolas. 
People found that in wmadio his 
mewing could be partly qpntrolled, 
but in talking machines, even ex- 
pensive ones, his intrusion. was un- 
avoidable. Of course it was not 
really static—the peng nasal 
voice they heard through the play- 
ing of a record—but a saqund com- 
posed of the. hum of the operating 


motor and the vibratiorf of the 2 


mica diaphragm of the s@undbox. 
Driven to desperate shifts by radio 
competition, the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co. last year set about elim- 
inating this privy hobga@blin. Last 
week the product of thetr research- 
es—the Orthophone—was demon- 
strated. A duralumin diaphragm 
is substituted for the miaa one; the 
motor is perfectly soundkess; its 
range is five.and a half octaves, 
an increase of two and a half. Most 
of the improvements were the 
work of Western Electric Co. en- 
gineers—men ‘schpoled in the fine- 
nesses of sound transmission by 
long years of work on the tele- 
phone. 


Talley 


In Manhattan last week, Marion 
Talley, 18-year-old soprano from 
Kansas City,, Mo., daughter of a 
telegraph operator on the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, who will make 
her debut in February with the 
Metropolitan, was interviewed. 
Said she: “I'don’t care for social 
affairs . . ., I am not interested 
in sports .}. I do not like 
clothes. My sister Florence makes 
everything [’wear ....” Soprano 
Talley is a/ tight-lipped, strapping 
girl with auburn hair. 

Other; young U. S. women sing- 
ing with the Metropolitan are 
Queena Mario, Nanette Guilford, 
Louise Hunter. 
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Memorial : 


Last week a distinguished com- 
mittee awarded a_ distinguished 
architect a new distinction—all of 
which was most to the taste of a 
nation in whose vocabulary this 
word is a‘favorite son. John Rus- 
sell Pope/ was the architect. 
retary ,of State Kellogg, 
Hays, James R. Garfield, Lawrence 
Abbott, Elon H. Hooker, Arthur 
W. Page, Mark Sullivan, Charles 
D. Walcott, Irwin Kirkwood, 
Frederick C. Hicks, Hermann 


Hagedorn, were present at the 
meeting of the committee. The 
distinction was the choosing of 
Architect Pope’s design for the 
proposed Roosevelt Memorial. The 
Association has appropriated $1,- 
000,000 to build it. The design has 
yet to be approved by Congress. 

Since particulars of Archi- 
tect Pdépd#s plan were announced, 
people ‘speculated on what sort of 
memorial this was to be. They 
thought of: 

The Washington Memorial, aus- 
tere bayonet of white Maryland 
marble, which took 36 sporadic 
years to build (1848-1884); the 
site for which was chosen by 
Washington himself; which cost 
$1,300,000; which was designed by 
Robert Mills, and whose _stones,. 
given by separate states, bear each 
its privy inscription (“All that live 
must die,” etc.). 

The Lincoln Memorial, white 
marble rectangle surrounded by 36: 
Doric columns (one for each state 
at Lincoln’s death); costing $3,- 
000,000; designed by Henry Bacon;: 
begun under the direction of a 
committee appointed by Congress: 
’ in 1911, “practically” finished in 
i’ 1921 and inscribed: 


IN THIS TEMPLE 


h AS IN THE HEARTS OF THE 
PEOPLE FOR WHOM HE 
SAVED THE UNION 
THE MEMORY OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


IS ENSHRINED FOREVER, 





I #Chiesa’s Collection 


Several times in the last seven 
years the Italian Government has 
shaken a stern, denying finger at 
rich U. S. citizens who have tried 
to buy abjects from the collection 

tof Achillito Chiesa of Milan. 
Chiesa before the War acquired 
a great gallery of pre-Renaissance 
painting, including a triptych by 
Orcagna, a picture each of Simone, 
Martini and Bellini, 1,200 other 
paintings of the 11th to 16th Cen- 
| turies, early enamels, ivories, tex- 
e tiles, furniture, porcelain, faience, 
. majolica. He bought Correggio’s 
‘Holy Family, Filippino  Lippi’s 
+, most celebrated Madonna and 
| gChild, works by Duerer, Van Cleff, 
'},Mabuse, Van Dyck. Unfortunate- 
ly, Collector Chiesa’s funds were 
{not inexhaustible. He ordered 
fmore than he could pay for. His 
‘collection, like that of the late 
' 4Lord Leverhulme, will be put on 
i, sale in Manhattan this season. 
|| The sale will be probably the larg- 
gest to be held in this country, at 
|: }least since the Yerkes sale in 1910, 
\pPrhich brought $2,250,000. 


| 
| 
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Advice 


Advice to the freshmen,of Ohio 
State University by President Wil- 
liam Oxley Thompson: “The best 
thing to do is do what you are 
told. Take the advice and direction 
of those who know more about 
things than you do. . . .Because of 
the organization of this University 
I can get in touch with any of the 
students or teachers here if 10 min- 
utes’ time. . . . Two years ago every 
freshman who attended these lec- 
tures was in the chapel and pre- 
pared to hear me talk in four min- 
utes. This was possible because of 
the organization directed by our 
military officers. . .. The best thing 
to do is to fall into the line of 
University organization as soon as 
you can. If you don’t... iyou 
will have lost one of the most 
valuable-things. ...” 


Advice to the freshmen of Yale 
University by President James Row- 
land Angell: “On entering a col- 
lege group, one is instantly sub- 
jected to social pressure toward 
conformity. . . .The experience may 
be distressing, but if you are 
worthy to be Yale men it will be 
wholesome. If you have no back- 
bone, you will be carried hither 
and yon by every kind of fugitive 
opinion. ...” 


Address 


Vice Chancellor Joseph Wells of 
Oxford University put polishing 
touches to an address in choicest 
Latin, donned historic regalia, had 
the students summoned before him 
and convoked them for the term 
with the following among other 
words (translated): 


“Now, iné*ed, less wine, and less 
beer are drunk but more of fancy 
Oriental herbs [plus orientalium 
herbarum decoratarum] and more 
of coffee, which all too often, per- 
chance to the detriment of study 
and discipline, our young men and 
women consume in the morning 
hours in the city shops. And it 
must be confessed we older men 
mourn’ the becoming dress of our 
contemporaries when we see our 
students adorned with clothes of 
various colors and actually wear- 
ing trousers which, by the ambiti- 
ous latitude in their fullness, are 
more barbarian than any which the 
Dacians or Sarmatians wore of 
old.” 


**Sickly, Tedious Bosh’’ 

Yale having mitigated its com-* 
pulsory chapel requirements from 
six to three days in the week and 


‘é 


alternate Sundays, Vassar having 
laid similar plans for approval by 
the trustees, Dartmouth having 
dropped chapel compulsion com- 
pletely,* all within the fortnight, 
| the gtudents of Amherst College 
cried outs upon the religious duties 
| exacted from them. Said The Am- 
| herst Stuglent: “Is not Amherst 
out of step with the modern liberal 
trend? Certainly the sickly, tedious 
bosh which too often passes here 
for formal: Religion can have no at- 
traction to a virile mind. Unless 
religion c&én stand erect and chal- 
lenging without the prop of attend- 
ance statittics, it deserves to topple 
finto obscurity.” 

At Pringeton, where chapel at- 
.tendance ig. voluntary except on 
half the Sundays of each semester, 
there have been recurrent protests 
against even this westige of com- 
pulsion. With a new chapel a- 
building at the cost -of several 
hundred ‘thousands, President John 
Grier Hibben last week deemed it 
advisable to say: “If all the in- 
fluence which Religion has played 
in Princeton’s history were removed 
our heritage would ‘be poor indeed. 








In ‘*The Crimson’’ 


Six news columns of The Har- 
vard Crimson (undergraduate daily) 
were lately filled, not with statis- 
tics on the football team, not with 
routine official announcements, not 
with conventional stories of student 
activities, but with something un- 
usual in undergraduate journalism. 


The columns were headed: Confi- 
dential Guide of College Courses. 
The editors had had the temerity 
to assess the curriculum from a 
| student point of view, to give un- 
| der-classmen (especially freshmen) 
the benefit of upper-classmen’s ex- 
perience, even to criticize profes- 
sorial abilities in direct, humorous 
and detailed fashion. 


Of Anthropology, it was said: 
“Ajthough anthropology is techni- 
cally the most human. course in 
college, the way it is taught de- 
serves no such high praise. Not 
that it is inhuman at all, for An- 
thropology 1 is one of the medi- 
ocre courses which are at once the 
curse of the University and the 
backbone of its moderately high 
level of instruction... .” 

Philosophy 1: “This course in ele- 
mentary logic probably does as 
much good for the brain as swing- 








*The action at Dartmouth recalls a leg- 
end. In 1790, the College Hall being in 
frightful shape, the undergraduates visited 
that place of worship by night and ripped 
it asunder. None was disciplined, it being 
hinted that the President and _ trustees 
were secretly delighted. But a new chapel 
arose, “without a chimney and never pro- 
faned by a stove.” 
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ing Indian clubs in Hemenway 
Gymnasium does for the body. And 
both forms of exercise are equally 
exciting. The course consists of 
parroting a-number of logical rules- 
of-thumb by which the valid may 
be distinguished from the fallacious 
with as little thought as possible. 
At the beginning of the year, Dr. 
Sheffer supplied his students with 
a multigraphed outline of these 
rules, by memorizing which the 
more receptive of his students re- 
ceived passing grades in the final 
examination, which was highly log- 
ical of them and showed that they 
had not taken his course in vain.” 


English 72: “According to the 
catalog of courses, English 72 deals 
with the Romantic Movement in 
English Poetry, the most fascinat- 
ing period in English Literature 
except for the Elizabethan  out- 
burst. But the catalog states mere- 
ly that the course is conducted by 
Professor Lowes. If Harvard has 
a single great teacher today, that 
teacher is Professor Lowes. The 
average Marvard professor has 
plenty of erudition, knows it, and 
is glad to show it; but there is al- 
so the professor who has plenty of 
erudition, knows it, and is eager to 
acquire more. Professor Lowes, 
being a great teacher, combines the 
qualities, but to the submergence 
of the first. After a month in any 
of the courses the student suddenly 
begins to realize that he is not be- 
ing conducted through a mirrored 
gallery of facts, but that he is be- 
ing led into a mysterious country 
in search of intellectual adventure. 
In English 72 Professor Lowes is 
at his best. No more need be said.” 


English 31: “. . . . But one cannot 
help feeling that Professor Hurlbut 
would be a better guide to his stu- 
dents if he lived less in the liter- 
ary past. While it is greatly to 
his credit that he should profess 
an admiration for the works of 
Jane Austen and the eighteenth 
century authors, it is less to his 
credit as an instructor that he 
should at the same time proclaim 
so complete an ignorance of Mi- 
chael Arlen and his ilk, if only for 
the sake of pointing out the ab- 
surdities of these scriveners to his 
pupils.” 

Said the Boston Transcript: “A 
careful reading of the -confiden- 
tial Guide does not lead to the 
conclusion that much of it is wrong. 
On the contrary, the impression 
one gains is that most of it. is 
VIGHG, 00 


Elderly Undergrads 


At Boston University, a merchant, 
aged 76, enrolled with the entering 
class, “to brush up on a few sub- 
jects.” He put his name down, 
not for contemplation of the Clas- 
sics, but for courses in Business 
Administration. 

At Chicago University, a state 
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Tiny pieces of platinum, ‘4 
saved from telephone appa- 
ratus no longer in service, 
are refined to be used again. 


Cast iron 
and platinum 
— precious metals both | 


If a pound of platinum is worth saving, why 
not a pound of scrap iron? This thought is the 
magic touchstone that makes even base metals 
preci6us at the Western Electric telephone 
factory. 

But here modern alchemy is only one part of e Sepia Bilin wvendatthe 
a highly organized battle against waste. Lost mf task of salvaging waste. 
time, false motions in manufacturing, inefficient © YY A The lifting power of a 


: net is here put to 
ways yield one by one. a moving es of 


Nor is this the work of just a few years. scrap iron, 
Your telephone today stands as a symbol of 
progress because generations of Western Elec- 
tric experience have helped to make it so. 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





Your October 


Make a mental note to get 
Scribner’s at the next news- 
stand you pass, and ask to have 
@ copy saved for you regularly 


Scribner’s 


Magazine — Illustrated — Now on the Stands 


Robert E. Lee Liked 


the Ladies 


His youthful letters 
opened again; his un- 
guarded confidences 
revealed. 

** * 
Gay, witty, deboriair, 
the dashing young 
lieutenant made many 
feminine hearts beat 
more rapidly than was 
their wont. 

* * * 


Now is the attractively 
human side of the man 
presented by Douglas 
Freeman, brilliant 
Southern editor, in the 
October Scribner’s 
Magazine. 

ee * 


Lee, the man 
who loved a jest 


**Lee and the Ladies ” 
is one of the twenty 
features which make 
the October Scribner's 
Magazine a galaxy of 
personalities, the _ il- 
lustrated magazine 
with the human 


touch. 
*x** * 


The coupon below, prop- 
erly filled out and 
mailed, will bring you 
these and more Lee let- 
ters, further adventures 
into personalities, fifty 











and delighted in 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


the company of 
women, is pic- 
tured in letters 
treasured for 
years by lovely 
Southern wo- 
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Representative — banker, husband 
and father, aged 34—enrolled as a 
freshman to begin a four or five 
years’ course in Politics and Law. 

The Boston Transcript was re- 
minded of a quiet man, still (pre- 
sumably) knocking about the 
world’ somewhere, “who at the age 
of about 50 made up his mind to 
spend the rest of his life in study- 
ing at various universities. . . .This 
person first took the course at Paris 


22 


Please send me Scribner’s Magazine 
for one year beginning with the October 
number, and a bill for four dollars. 


and then went on to Vienna, with 
the intention of going on to Jena 
and Heidelberg after that, and of 
eventually bringing up at Oxford or 
Cambridge....He must be a 
sort of Wandering Jew of erudition, 
with the important difference ... 
that he goes around the world hap- 
pily instead of miserably, and may 
leave it, with all his load of learn- 
ing clinging to his soul, when his 
natural days are ended.” 


| MILESTONES 


Born. To Mrs. Ruth von Phul, 
so-called “cross-word puzzle cham- 
pion,” a daughter, in Manhattan. 


. eo e 


Engaged. Georgette Cohan, 25, 
actress, daughter of famed come- 
dian George M. Cohan, _ nine- 
months-widow of J. W. Souther, to 
one H. Rowse, “rich perfumer.” 
Her father is alleged to have re- 
marked: “Georgette’s fiancé is a 
great guy. They don’t come better. 
It’s a matter for enthusiastic ap- 
proval.” 


Married. Princess Bertha Can- 
tacuzene, daughter of Prince and 
Princess Michael Cantacuzene, and 
great-granddaughter of General 
U. S. Grant, to one Bruce Smith 
of Louisville, at the home of the 
bride’s grandmother, Mrs. Freder- 
ag Dent Grant, in Washington, 


. . 


Died. Dr. Hugo Preuss, 65, chief 
author of the German Republican 


_ Constitution,* noted post-War Ger- 


man statesman, scholar, professor, 
jurist, sometime member of both 
the Prussian Diet and the Imperial 
Parliament, German Secretary of 
the Interior in 1918, and noted 
Jewish intellectual; at Berlin, 
mourned by almost the entire Ger- 
man press, with the exception of 
the extreme Monarchist sheetlets. 


Died. Mrs. Elizabeth Knox Lans- 
downe, 74, mother of the late Com- 
mander Zachary Lansdowne of the 
Shenandoah; at Greenville, Ohio, of 
chronic heart trouble and gradual 
nervous collapse. Slight and frail, 
weighing not more than 80 pounds, 
Mrs. Lansdowne collapsed on the 
afternoon of Sept. 3, when two old 
neighbors broke the news to her 
of the Shenandoah disaster that 
morning. 


Died. John L. Perry, 82, grand- 
father of Walter Perry Johnson, 
famed Washington baseball pitcher, 
at Santa Monica, Calif., the day 
prior to Mr. Johnson’s great 4-1 
victory over the Pittsburgh nine 
(see Page 26, Sport). 


Died. James Buchanan Duke, 68, 
probably the most notable figure 
in the American tobacco industry, 
sometime President (1889-1912) of 
the famed American Tobacco Co. 
(commonly known as the “Tobacco 
Trust”); at his New York home, of 
bronchial pneumonia, 


*Dr. Preuss declared that in drawing 
up the German Republican Constitution 
he used the Constitution of U. S. a 
model, to some extent, but believed that 
he greatly improved upon it. 
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Easy 


payments 


A beautiful mahogariy- 
finish bookcase (shown 
above), made especially for 
the Britannica, will be given 
free while this offer lasts. 

A small first payment puts the 
complete 16 double volumes and the 
handsome free bookcase in your home, 

The balance is payable in monthly 
payments so small they will never be 
missed. But don’t put off sending for 
information. You owe it to yourself to 
find out about the Britannica in the New 
Form—its practical value to you. There will 
be no obligation of any kind on your part. 


Write for interesting 56-page book—free 


cAll the world’s knowledge 
can now be YOURS 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in a New Form at a 


SAVING 


iB ipa publication of the Britan- 
nica in the New Form brings 
the price of this famous library of 
knowledge below the price of a 
typewriter, a phonograph or a 
good radio set. It is the finest bar- 
gain, the biggest value in the 157 


years of the Britannica’s history. 
The low price, together with the in- 
creasing popular demand for this 
great work, has made the Britannica 
in the New Form a “‘best seller.” 
It has created a_ sensation! 
More than 35,000 people have 
bought the Britannica in the 
New Form since the first print- 
ing was offered. Of the pres- 
ent printing less than 5200 
sets remain and you must act 
promptly to acquire one of 

these. 


Never before at this 
low price 


“IT consider it a great bargain—I 
have never had so much value for the 
money,” is the general comment of those 
who have recently purchased this valuable 
set of books—at this low price. 

You too—by acting promptly—can 
buy the Britannica in the New Form 
for 46 we cent less than the cost 
of the famous Cambridge issue. 

- « « For the lowest 
price at which the large 
page, latest revised, large 
type Britannica, complete 
and unabridged, has ever 
been sold to the public. 


OF 46%! 


Why the price of this famous 
book is so low 


The New Form is a remarkable publishing 
achievement—an innovation by experts 
making possible a sweeping reduction in 
price. Coats were cut almost in two by 

—Binding the complete Britannica in 16 
double volumes instead of 32 single 
volumes. 

—Using the thin yet durable Britannica 
Opacity Paper—2400 tons purchased 
at a very favorable price. 

—Printing the New Form from the plates 
of the latest revised, large type plates of 
the Cambridge issue, saving the cost of 
setting up 33,000 pages of type. 

These savings are shared with you. If 
you act quickly you can be one of the 
fortunate few who will buy the Britannica 
at such an amazingly low price. And re- 
member, the Britannica in the New Form 
is identical in contents, word for word, 
page for page, with the Cambridge issue, 
the large type, large page issue Britannica 
which is known throughout the world. 


Gives you authentic informa- 
tion about everything 


There is no question of interest to any 
man, woman or child that is not covered 
thoroughly and authoritatively in the Bri- 
tannica, It contains the final word on all 
worth-while knowledge — science, art, 
literature, biography, history, invention, 
the World War and the momentous times 
that have followed; also the latest devel- 
opments in all fields of endeavor—written 
in an easy narrative style that holds the 
reader's interest. 

It contains 
49,000,000 
words, 33,000 
pages and 
15,600 illustra- 
tions—as much 
material as 476 
books of average 
size printed on 
ordinary paper. 
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SCIENCE 





In New England 


New England’s earthquake series, 
which she has been experiencing 
in mild instalments since September, 
1924, was continued last week. 
Dean Kirtley F. Mather of the 
Harvard Observatory had predicted 
that the Merrimac Valley would be 
the region next disturbed, and sure 
enough, crockery fell, a crumbling 
chimney crashed, canned goods 
toppled from shelves in the general 
store at Ossipee, N. H., and court 
was suspended for five minutes. In 
neighboring towns folk ran to the 
streets to hear their old hills 
rumble. Then, the granite of New 
England being no more emotional 
than the people who dwell upon it, 
. . - they went indoors again. 


Feeling 


People are prone to think of sci- 
entists as cold-blooded, ruthlessly 
matter-of-fact beings, possessing the 
milk of human kindness in amounts 
inversely proportionate to the ex- 
tent of their knowledge. The Oc- 
tober issue of The Scientific Month- 
ly contains two bits of evidence. In 
a highly technical account of the 
state of knowledge of the genes 
(constituent parts of sex cell 
chromosomes, which are believed to 
determine an organism’s inherited 
characteristics), Dr. Walter L. 
Treadway of the U. S. Public 
Health Service paused to say: “In 
none of the experiments discussed 
in this article have the animals 
been given any painful treatments.” 

Concluding a professional esti- 
mate of The Medical Work of 
Pasteur, wrote M. Emile Roux, Di- 


rector of the Pasteur Institute 
(Paris): “The work of Pasteur is 
admirable. It shows his genius, but 


one must have lived intimately 
with the master to know of the 
goodness of his heart.” 


. 


MacMillan Back 


The Governor of Maine cancelled 
all his engagements and went to 
the seashore. There, at Wiscas- 
set, he found a band of other nota- 
bles—a rear admiral, an Army 
colonel, a U. S. Senator, various 
fellow state officials, a squad of 
Bowdoin College alumni, a Chicago 
banker, officers of the National 
Geographic Society. With one ex- 
ception, they were all on hand to 
welcome and felicitate.the same 
person, Explorer Donald B. Mac- 
Millan, whose stout auxiliary 
schooners were nearing the harbor 
after a summer in the Arctic. 

The exception was the Chicago 
banker, Mr. F. H. Rawson of the 
Union Trust Co. He was there to 
meet MacMillan’s cabin boy. He 
chartered a small steamer, took 
aboard other impatient ones and 
Was waiting on the pier at Mon- 


hegan Island (30 mi. up the coast) 
when, trailing the Peary by a few 
hours, the Bowdoin, Macmillan at 
the wheel, skimmed around Lob- 
ster Cove Point and rattled out her 
anchor chains in Deadman’s Cove. 
Not the last of the landing party 
that soon stepped ashore was a 
15-year-old Cabin Boy Kenneth 
Rawson, tanned, broadened and 
more rugged than when his father 
last saw him, and 30 Ib. heavier. 
He had taken his tricks at the 
wheel with the best of them, was 
pronounced “able seaman” by his 
commander. 

That evening the winds raged, 
the channels foamed and a deluge 
fell. The welcomers bought out the 
slicker, gum-boot and food supply 
of the isolated little resort and 
waited with the homing argonauts 
until the second day, clear and 
fine, permitted returning to Wis- 
easset for the postponed official 
ceremonies. 

The expedition’s radio equipment 
had kept the world pretty fully 
informed of what befell during the 
past four months, but MacMillan 
and his lieutenants did a lot of 
summing up. 

Lieut. Commander Richard E. 
Byrd of the Naval air unit that 
was assigned to accompany Mac- 
Millan and that flew three Leoning 
Amphibian planes a total of 5,300 
miles over perilous ice-lands: “I 
think that again the great Nation- 
al Geographic Society has fathered 
an expedition that has contributed 
scientific knowledge to the world.” 
He particularized: experience with 
radio and solar compasses, data on 
flying conditions in frigid air and 
over snow-covered terrain. He 
warmly complimented the men un- 
der him on their courage and disci- 
pline, citing Mechanic  Bennett’s 
heroism in climbing out on a wing 
to prevent a cold-clogged oil tank 
from bursting, the joint feat of 
changing three 900-lb. Liberty mo- 
tors with improvised equipment, and 
the readiness of all the men to 
fly over Ellesmere Land “where a 
forced landing meant ‘curtains’ [i. e. 
dropped curtains—Death].” Pilot 
Earl Reber of the NA-3, despite 
an attack of stomach ulcers that 
kept him on a milk diet for weeks, 
was credited with the most miles 
flown. Reber described the foggy 
flying weather as “dirtiest ever.” 


Dr. Walter N. Koelz, ichthyolo- 
gist of the U. S. Bureau of Fish- 
eries, the naturalist of the expedi- 
tion, reported a collection of speci- 
mens so large that he had filled 
even his bunk with them and slept 
in the hold. Included were birds 
and animals not yet named. Jacob 
Gayer,: staff photographer of the 
National Geographic Society, had 
over 1,000 colored pictures of wild 
life. 

Commander MacMillan reiterated 
his belief that heaver-than-air ma- 


chines are impracticable for Polar 
flying. He gave the Navy men 
and planes their due but insisted 
that, until the dirigible is proven a 
contender, “the dog is still king 
of the Arctic.” 

Such a severe summer had not 
been seen in the Arctic within the 
memories of the oldest Eskimos. 


To him, the most important fea- 
ture of the whole trip was a stone 
ehurch found on the way home 
at Gotthaab, Greenland, which he 
was certain had been erected by 
early Norsemen. It was finely pre- 
served; the walls, laid without ce- 
ment, being smooth as a_ ship’s 
deck. It had evidently served as 
a fortress, with peepholes for win- 
dows. Ruined homesteads lay near. 
Next summer MacMillan will in- 
vestigate the Gotthaab remains 
more fully, and other remains on 
an island near Labrador, to es- 
tablish the route by which the Vik- 
ings penetrated his native New 
England. 
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Privileges, Duties 


In the Federal Building on lower 
Broadway, in the heart of Manhat- 
tan’s finantial district, Federal 
Judge Bondy was holding court. A 
case was called and it was discov- 
ered that the jury panel had been 
exhausted. Morris Wilkenfeld and 
Louis Frankel, indicted for con- 
cealing assets from the trustee in 
charge of their bankrupt fur firm, 
were not to be thus saved from 
trial. 

Judge Bondy ordered three depu- 
ty U. S. marshals to go down to 
the street and seize twelve citizens 
for jury duty. The marshals de- 
bouched on Broadway. Each seized 
an innocent passer-by, flashed a 
badge. The seized ones protested 
that they were not bootleggers; a 
crowd gathered. The marshals 
seized three more, curious onlook- 
ers. All six, protesting, were car- 
ried up to the court. The marshals 
then went down to the street and 
in similar fashion seized many 
more. 

The scene in court was peculiar. 
Clerks, bookkeepers, an accountant, 
a broker, a printer, a contractor 
and one resident of Park Avenue 
protested. Some laughed, others 
grew terribly angry, two waxed 
bellicose. 

Said Judge Bondy: “This, of 
course, is an emergency measure, 
but the work of the United States 
court is of importance to the com- 
munity and must be carried out.” 


He explained the privileges and 
duties of citizenship, and twelve 
good citizens and true were sworn 
in as jurors. 
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Imagine all 
these authors 
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magazine! 


Their best stories 


are in the 
GOLDEN BOOK 


Mark Twain 
Anatole France 
O. Henry 

G. K. Chesterton 
R. L. Stevenson 
R. H. Davis 
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Booth Tarkington 
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“A Corker” 


says 
Irvin S. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Death of Ames 


Some two weeks ago Pilot Charles 
H. Ames of the U. S. Night Air 
Mail Service left the field at New 
Brunswick, N. J., and headed for 
Bellefonte, Pa. The noise of his 
lane faded to a faint jarring, then 
ess, then nothing. That was the 
last that anybody heard of Pilot 
Ames. He never reached Beile- 
fonte. As far as appearances 
went, he might have tilted off into 
interstellar space. A towerman on 
the Pennsylvania said that he had 
seen a plane come out of a fog 
bank with all its lights lit, waver 
for a moment, vanish again. Farm- 
ers declared that they had heard 
the noise of a motor above them ear- 
ly on the morning that Ames dis- 
appeared. Searching parties found 
nothing. Last week a boy, one 
Harry Dobson, 15, found Ames on 
top of a peak called Nittany 
Ridge, four miles east of Bellfonte. 
The plane lay in a tree, bottom 
up; the man dangled from the 
cockpit. He had been dead ten days. 
Pouches of mail lay scattered un- 
derneath. They were put on board 
a train. 


At Mitchel Field 


A crowd on Mitchel Field, Long 
Island, watched a covey of 16 air- 
planes, some big, some small, all 
noisy, whirl once around the flying 
field and diminish until they were 
no more than a dash of black pep- 
per on the horizon. The planes in 
that covey were the entrants in 
the first race of the Mitchel Field 
Airplane Tournament. 

Suddenly a telephone rang in 
the judges’ stand, a stammering 
voice said that there had been an ac- 
cident. The crowd took up the 
rumor, as crowds will; people ex- 
citedly told each other that all 16 
had crashed down together on the 
bleak Hempstead Moors and that 
all the pilots were dead. Pilot 
Basil Rowe, flying a Thomas 
Morse S4E plane with an Aero- 
marine motor, contradicted this ex- 
travagance by buzzing in a winner 
with an average speed of 102.9 
miles an hour; Pilot W. L. Gil- 
more, in another Morse, was sec- 
ond; one of the 16 did not return. 
—a Bellanca plane, piloted by Clar- 
ence Chamberlain, carrying one 
Lawrence Buranelli, passenger. It 
had tipped a telephone wire with 
a right wing, come crashing down 
into the back yard of a deserted 
shanty. Passenger Buranelli, 
crushed under the unrecognizable 
grim huddle of the motor, was 
killed. Pilot Chamberlain was in- 
jured. 

An ambulance went out to get 
Chamberlain. The next race was 
called—event for two, three, and 
four-passeger planes flown b 
civilians. Pilot C. S. (“Casey’” 


TIME 


Jones, hawk-faced, vigilant, won it 
in a Curtiss Oriole. 

Two trim green Breguet planes, 
entered by the French Ministére de 
la Guerre, won the Liberty Motors 
Trophy Race (for observation 
planes) by a piece of team-work, 
common enough in bicycle and run- 
ning races, but unheard-of in the 
air. The first Breguet (Pilot, 
Captain d’Oisy) roared into the 
lead as a pacemaker, led off U. S. 
Pilot Henderson, while the second 
(Pilot, Captain Lemaitre) shot 
from behind to win. 


Mail Contracts 


Postmaster General New award- 
ed contracts for the carrying of air 
mail on five routes by private com- 
panies. Said he: . 

“The awarding of contracts this 
day for the carrying of the mail 
by air transport over five routes 
in widely separated sections of the 
country marks an epoch in the his- 
tory of the American postoffice. 
Upon the result of the enterprise 
this day entered upon depends the 
future of aerial transport in the 
United States.” 

The five routes 
bidders: 

1) Boston-Hartford-New York to 
the Colonial Air Lines, Ine. of 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

2) Chicago-Springfield-St. Louis 
to the Robertson Aircraft Corpora- 
tion of St. Louis. 

3) Chicago-Dallas-Fort Worth to 
National Aur-Transport, Ince., of 
Chicago. 

4) Salt Lake-Los Angeles to Air- 
Express, Inc., of Los Angeles, 

5) Elko-Pasco to Walter T. Var- 


ney of San Francisco. 
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Chevrolet v. Man 


In Los Angeles, a sprinter, one 
Keith Lloyd, cousin of Harold 
Lloyd, crouched for his start, glanc- 
ing nervously at his opponent. A 
pistol roared. Away went Lloyd. 
After him sprang his rival, a lit- 
tle Chevrolet* automobile. Lloyd, 
“champion sprinter of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California,” 
was three strides ahead before the 
spitting, snorting car had got into 
second. At the finish, man and 
car were neck and hub, timed at 
10.3 in a dead-heat finish. 


Toreador 


In Soria, Spain, Nacional Sec- 
ond, famed bullfighter, victor of 
numberless red duels, toyed with 


_ *This Chevrolet had already demonstrated 
its superiority as a sprinter in eight heats 
against some half-dozen higher priced 4- 
cylinder cars. 
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a weak sick old bull, mocked and 
mowed, flaunting his dexterity, fin- 
ally despatched the animal, turned 
to bow before the great gallery— 
staggered, fell dead, struck on the 
temple by a thrown wine bottle. 


Auditor 


In Hartford, Conn., one Wesley 
B. Porter, 66, for 25 years Town 
Auditor (Republican), ran last 
week for re-election. “Good old 
Porter,” said the citizens, elected 
him as usual, went to his house 
to inform him of the event, found 
crépe on the door. Auditor Porter 
had died the night before. 


Plumber 


In Beekman Place, Manhattan, - 
(“rival to Sutton Place”), real es- 
tate dealers have induced many 
people, “smart,” “artistic” and 
“high-grade,” to fix their abodes. 
At No, 23 lives Katherine Cornell, 
famed actress; at No. 27, Actor 
William Farnum; nearby are Earle 
Booth, Margalo Gillmore; and at 
No. 37 one Marcus’ Schlossman, 
dealer in plumbing supplies, a 
blunt forthright fellow, has his 
home. Long has Plumber Schloss- 
man viewed with alarm the grow- 
ing “exclusiveness” of the district, 
the efforts of realtors to attract 
even more fine feathers. It did not 
help the plumbing trade, that much 
he knew. Was such cock-loftiness 
even American? Did it not en- 
danger the very principles of equal- 
ity upon which the nation was 
founded? For a long time he 
brooded on this question, went 
down into his cellar, wrote a sign, 
affixed it to his front window. “To 
Let,” he stated, adding, in huge 
black letters: “NEGROES ONLY.” 


“Cad, Bounder, Tightwad” 


In Paris, one Harold E. Stearns, 
editor of the Criterion, author of 
Civilization in the United States, 
spoke of Author Sinclair Lewis. 
Said he: “Cad. . . bounder.. .tight- 
wad. . . dumbbell.” Irritated by an 
article in the American Mercury in 
which Author Lewis referred to him 
as “father and seer of the Café 
Déme, who is an authority on liv- 
ing without laboring and who bases 
his opinions of people’s intellectual 
capacity on the amount of money 
he can borrow from them,” Editor 
Stearns continued: 

“Mr. Lewis speaks sarcastically 
about somebody buying a drink, but 
if Mr. Lewis himself was ever 
caught buying a drink for any- 
body, at least 1,000 people would 
drop dead....I am _ answering 
Mr. Lewis with words now, but 
some day I will answer him by 
punching his face in.... Just 
because by his malicious personal 
attack he exposes himself in pub- 
lic as a cad and a bounder, he 
cannot expect me to imitate him...” 





“He never made a commonplace 
remark in his life” is a 


O said a famous writer of Oscar Wilde. His words were like jewels. 
His brilliant conversation was the sensation of Britain’s most dis- 
tinguished dinner tables; his sparkling epigrams were on everyone’s 

tongue; his piercing wit, his daring philosophy, his incredible versatility 
made him the literary sensation of his day. 


What an amazing figure he was! The most striking personality of his 
time—perhaps the most dramatic character in literature. Think of a 
writer who could at once convulse smart society with his sophisticated 

lays and delight the hearts of children with some of the most beautiful 


airy tales ever written—who could write fiction of enthralling interest, 
poetry of unforgettable beauty, essays of penetrating insight! 


Today there is an ever-growing demand for Wilde’s works. More and 
more people are discovering with boundless delight the charm and brilliancy 
of his art. In recognition of this widespread interest a remarkable new 


edition of his works has just been published— 





The new India paper Edition of 
OSCAR WILDE 


In One Volume 


Famous Wilde 
titles included 
in this edition: 




































This is an opportunity that will appeal to 
book-lovers everywhere—those who are al- 
ready enthusiastic admirers of Wilde and 
those who have been promising themselves 
to read him. Certainly every cultivated 
person wants to possess Oscar Wilde’s works 
in some form. Here, then, is an unparalleled 
opportunity. Here is the most convenient 
form in which you can own Wilde, perhaps 
also the most beautiful form, and at the 
same time the most economical, A truly 
de luxe volume and an amazing bargain, all 
in one! 





Printed from the self-same plates as were used in 
a famous de luxe edition of many volumes, this book 
gives you the same large, clear, beautiful type. It 
is only through the use of exquisitely fine India paper 
that fifteen hundred pages can be contained in the 
thickness of less than two inches. 

It is the kind of book one is proud to own, a book 
that appeals to the lover of beautiful volumes; yet it 
is within reach of the most modest book-budget. 


° : : 
Will you examine it free? 

So that you may judge this new One-Volume Edition 
of Oscar Wilde for yourself, we will gladly 
send it to you for your inspection. You 
are under no obligation to purchase the 
book. You may keep it or send it back, 
just as you decide. It is only necessary to 
mail the coupon. But do this promptly as 
it is needless to say that there will be a tre- 
mendous demand from bookslovers, and 


the edition is limited. 
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World Series 


Excitement confusing sense im- 
pressions, making recognizable the 
smell of the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” as played on a brass band, 
the noises of two-for-a-quarter 
cigars, of D’jer Kiss, of this morn- 
ing’s breakfast, the taste of antic- 
ipation. Bowlegged Honus Wag- 
ner and spry Tyrus Cobb, sur- 
vivors of a Pittsburgh-Detroit 
World Series 16 years ago, 
pushed together seats through the 
press section; a white team (Pitts- 
burg), a grey team (Washington), 
which had been warming up along 
the edges of a field earnestly green, 
looked up at a box wherein Pin- 
chot, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
stood with a ball in his hand. He 
threw it as far as he could, and 
the 1925 World’s Series began. 


First Game. Mastiff-faced Joe 
Harris (Washington), no_ blood 
relative of Manager Stanley 
(“Bucky”) Harris, but sharing his 
ideas, caused the first outbreak of 
hysteria by slamming a homerun 
into the arms of the band behind 
a temporary fence in right field. 
Aged Roger Peckinpaugh (discard- 
ed by the Yankees as too gouty) 
came up to bat in the fifth inning, 
hit one of Pitcher Meadows’ 
(Pittsburgh) offerings, filled bases 
which already contained Harris 
and Bluege. Up came Rice. Oof! 
Strike one.... Sugg! Strike two. 
. . .Pitcher Meadows smiled, wound 
up to pitch strike three; Rice 
swung, fans shrieked seeing the 
ball streak far enough from the 
plate to bring in Harris and 
Bluege. Pittsburgh also came up 
to bat in its regular turn, but 
Walter Johnson was pitching. In 
1913 he could pitch a ball so fast 
that the eye could not follow it. 
Twelve years have done his arm 
small harm; nor could nine in- 
nings. He struck out ten men, al- 
lowed only  ffive’ hits. Score: 
Washington 4, Pittsburgh 1. 


Second Game began with the 


solemi memorial exercises for 
Christy Mathewson (see below). 
A heavy mist made it hard to fol- 
low the ball. In the sixth inning 
Aldridge (Pittsburgh) hit boyish- 
faced Bluege behind the ear with 
a pitched ball. Spectators moaned. 
Having just commemorated one 
death, they feared they had wit- 
nessed another. Bluege revived, 
walked off the field. Moist-handed 
Pitcher Coveleskie, the Polish 
Spitballer (Washington), did well 
until the eighth inning when with 
the score tied, Kiki Cuyler (Pitts- 
burgh) knocked a home run_ into 
the convenient right-field fence. 
Washington retaliated by filling 
the bases with none out in the 


TIME 


ninth. Pitcher Aldridge had re- 
serve and courage enough left to 
limit this rally to one run. Score: 
Pittsburgh 3, Washington 2. 


Third Game was delayed for a 
day by rain, harassed when it fi- 
nally began by wind and cold, which 
chilied President Coolidge and 
pinched his face. After half a 
dozen innings of erratic baseball, 
Manager Harris called his pitcher, 
Alex Ferguson, out of the game 
and sent in midget Nemo Leibold 
to bat for him. Nemo, a _left- 
hander, shuffled and glared until 
Pitcher Kremer (Pittsburgh) 
walked him. Poker-faced Goose 
Goslin stepped to the plate, swung 
high, swung low, like a man who 
would hit at anything. Pittsburgh 
outfielders spread out. Canny Gos- 
lin bunted. Traynor hit a sacrifice 
fiy. J. Harris, the lines deeper 
than ever in his sulky, sagging 
face, smashed a single along the 
ground to left field and brought in 
the run that won the game. Had 
it not been for a catch in the next 
inning that run might not have 
counted for so much. Gaunt Sam 
Rice caught a Pittsburgh fly that 
would surely have been a home 
run. Pressed against the right 
field fence he saw it over his 
shoulder and reached up. Pitts- 
burgh players declared that it was 
impossible—a spectator must have 
caught it and tossed it down to 
Rice—but Umpire Rigler shook the 
noise out of his ears and waved 
his arm. Score: Washington 4, 
Pittsburgh 3. 


Fourth Game. The glamor faded 
a little. No band. Less bunting. 
More the atmosphere of an ordi- 
nary ball game. Johnson, _re- 
freshed, allowed only three clean 
hits, passed only two men (one in 
the first inning when he was cold 
and one in the ninth when he 
was tired). Pitcher Yde (Pitts- 
burgh) gave journalists a chance 
to make puns about Yde and seek. 
Goose Goslin hit him for a home 
run, his second in two days; so 
did Joe Harris. Bucky Harris, 
called out after a slide to the 
plate in the seventh inning, 
screamed like a_ terrified horse. 
Umpire Moriarity waved him away. 
Score: Washington 4, Pittsburgh 
0. “We won’t go back to Pitts- 
burgh,” chortled the white-suited 
Senators. 


Fifth Game. Aldridge, winning 
pitcher of the second game, faced 
Coveleskie, whom he had previously 
beaten. The fourth inning was note- 
worthy because the _ by-this-time 
popular “Joey” Harris hit a home- 
run—his third of the series. With 
the score 2 to 2 in the seventh 
inning, Moore, young Pittsburgh 
second beseman, drew a base on 
balls. Carey singled. Cuyler singled. 
“Sarah” Barnhart singled. Two 
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runs had scored, and Washington 
advocates were crying: “Cheese!” 
and “Bummer!” at Coveleskie. The 
Polish pitcher (who won three 
World Series games in 1920 when 
he pitched for Cleveland against 
Brooklyn) trod slowly with down- 
cast herd toward a shower bath; 
one Ballou, of scant fame, took his 
place, and Pittsburgh scored twice 
more. “Back, then, to Pittsburgh!” 
cried the fanatics. 


The end was not yet. 


Little Series 
In the “Little World’s Series” 


(Baltimore versus Louisville), Jo- 
seph Deberry, Louisville pitching 
star, smiled confidently at the first 
Oriole batter who faced him in the 
fourth inning of the eighth game 
for the minor league championship. 
In that inning two sturdy Balti- 
morons, Batters Porter and Brain- 
ard, smashed home runs over the 
centerfield fence, brought in three 
runs with the result that Deberry, 
no longer smiling, was removed 
from the box and Baltimore gained 
a lead which gave them the game, 
: as to 2, the series 5 games 
ta) 


Mathewson 


Strong men are rare. Once in 
ten years, or twenty perhaps, one 
rises up, tempered and knowing, 
warden of an imperious secret. 
He lasts a little longer or goes 
a little harder than another before 
his strength, too, crumbles, and 
Death takes him. Last week it 
took Christy Mathewson. 


In Manchester, N. H., lives an 
elderly policeman named John 
Smith, He was manager of the 
Norfolk Club in a Virginia minor 
league when Mathewson, a big 
boy, knock-kneed and ungainly, was 
starting with a team from Taunton. 
John Smith saw him pitch a game 
in Manchester and lose 6-5 and 
signed him for a season with the 
Virginia club. 


Mathewson had just graduated ° 
from Bucknell University, where 
he had pitched good college ball— 
exceptionally good college ball. A 
friendly enemy of his was Eddie 
Plank, a left-handed youth, who 
went to Gettysburg College. In 
1905 Mathewson pitched again 
against this Eddie Plank in the 
World series. Between the col- 
lege games and that 1905 series was 
a story known to almost everyone 
in the U. S.—the story of how 
Mathewson, after one brilliant s2a- 
son with Smith’s Norfolkers, was 
bought by the New York Giants, 
how he had perfected his famed 
“fadeaway,” studied the personal 
weaknesses of every batter who 
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365 Nights 


sntertainment 


and a liberal education 


Ee 


The 


VERY day a new adventure, a new sensation, 
E a new glimpse of life, of romance, of beauty. 

That is the inviting experience opened to you 
by this extraordinary book, here offered with the 
compliments of the publishers. 


A magic carpet, this, that transports you into 
an enchanted world. One day you will thrill to the 
high adventure of the French Revolution—you will 
ride with the dainty Marie Antoinette and the blunder- 
ing Louis XVI. on their ill-fated flight from Paris 
to Varennes. Another day you will visit the robber’s 
cave with Ali Baba, hear him speak the magic “Open 
Sesame,” see the heaps of glistening jewels, the 
array of priceless silks in that world- famed cavern. 


Again, you will be with Lincoln at Gettysburg 
enthralled beneath the spell of his eloquence: “Four- 
score and seven years ago, our fathers brought forth 
on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty. . .” 


For twenty minutes each day you will have such 
varied and stimulating experiences as these. For 365 
days this book will be your guide to inspiring and 
delightful entertainment—and at the end of a year you 
will have acquired a broad grasp of the immortal 
literature of the world. For you will have completed 
the famous program of daily reading created by 
eminent men of letters for busy men and women. 


This fascinating plan is like the Arabian Nights 
Entertainment brought up to date. Each day it 
offers you a choice selection of fiction, of poetry, 
drama, history or biography. Just enough for about 
twenty minutes’ reading, and in such rich variety 
that each day there is something new, different and 
enticing. In all more than four hundred authors are 
presented for your pleasure and profit. 


Thousands have thus discovered the glories of 
literature. Thousands who “never found time for 
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this wonderful 


at the same time / 
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reading” have had their problems solved by this 
20-minute-a-day plan. 


Have you not always wanted to do more worth- 
while reading? Have you not always wanted to be- 
come more familiar with the work of those master 
writers who are loved and respected by all cultivated 
people? Their very names kindle your interest— 
Stevenson, Boccaccio, Dumas, Conrad, De Maupassant, 
Macaulay, Mark Twain, Byron, Poe—to mention just 
a few at rando.a. 


Send then, for The Daily Reading Guide. The 
publisher offers you a copy of this famous volume. 
You are only asked to enclose 25 cents (currency or 
stamps) with the coupon to help defray postage and 
handling. Without any other cost or obligation you 
will receive this 192-page book, attractively bound 
in blue linen covers. In addition to the complete 
schedule of daily reading for a year, it contains helpful 
introductions on reading by eminent men of letters. 


Need we urge you to mail the coupon promptly? 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., 
Dept. Y7210 Garden City, N. Y. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
Dept. Y7210, Garden Cit, 
New York Ge 


i Gentlemen: In accordance with your spay er in introducing the 
new plan of essential reading, please send copy of “The Daily 
Reading Guide,” handsomely bound in blk vth and containing the 

| program of daily reading for each day ot _~ year, which embraces 
the essentials of the world’s literature. I enclose 25c (in stamps or 

| currency) to defray cost of handling and postage. There is to be 


no further payment. 
Name 


Address. . 
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opposed him, become recognized 
as the master baseball techniciap 
of his day. 


Certainly no baseball pitcher, per- 
haps no player in any game, had a 
triumph equal to Mathewson’s in the 
famed World Series of 195, Plank, 
the mainstay of the Athletics, was 
a fine pitcher, heady and fast, but 
he could be scored on, Mathewson 
could not. There were other men 
with the Giants besides Mathewson; 
occasionally they came up to bat; 
they did not have much else to do. 
While the enormous crowds shouted 
themselves into a frenzy, and small 
boys and statesmen muttered his 
name in their sleep—a name heard 
round far more of the world than 
the shot that began the battle of 
Lexington—Mathewson created a 
legend, He pitched three shut-out 
games, 


It was the banner moment, the 
top of his hour. After that, even 
if only a little, and although pushed 
rather by ill-luck than any failure 
in himself, he began to slip, In 
1908 he pitched and lost the cele- 
brated 12-inning play-off game 
against the Cubs which decided the 
National League pennant. Mordecai 
Brown—the pitcher with the pi- 
rate’s name—worsted him in that 
struggle, “the hardest game,” 
Mathewson said, “of md life.” In 
1914 he injured his right ‘shoulder. 
Still, with speed impaired, he could 
win games with his curves, his 
strategy, his matchless fadeaway. 
For a while, he tried without much 
success, to manage Cincinnati. When 
the U. S. entered the War, he en- 
listed in the Gas Service. 


The rumor was slow in getting 
about. People would not believe 
it at first; impossible, they said, 
a@ man with his physique. , . . Then 
he went to Saranac and it could 
not be doubted. Gas had damaged 
the tissue of his lungs, He had 
tuberculosis, 

For two years he played checkers 
and told jokes to gay people who 
sat nian in little red cottages by 
a bleak northern lake and coughed 
into their handkerchiefs. hen, 
almost well again, and mocked by 
the irony of the disease that in- 
creases a man’s keenness for living 
while depriving him of life, he 
bought a part interest in the Bos- 
ton Braves. Overwork weakened 

im; he caught a cold; returned to 

ake, 

On Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, 
where the World Series was being 
played while he lay dying, players, 
spectators paid tribute to his mem- 
ory. Numberless editorial writers 
recalled his sporting gener- 
osity, his memorable  achieve- 
ments; ‘a man,” said The 
New York Times, “in whom self- 
control, correct habits and personal 
integrity were conspicuous, though 
he was engaged in a calling where 
they cre often painfully lacking... .” 
Memorial resolutions were drawn up 
by the American Legion at its 
convention, by the Magistrates of 
Baseball, by President Emory Hunt 
of Bucknell (where Christy Mathew- 


son Jr. is a junior), | the Giants, 
the Reds, the Boston Braves. 

Retired Southpaw Eddie Plank, 
living on memories and planked 
steak in Gettysburg, thought of a 
long word. “Baseball has lost its 
mightiest pitcher,” said he. 

aid John Smith: “He was the 
cleanest player in the game.” 


Football 


Football fulminations continued 
last week on many fronts. 


To complete ten passes out of 
twelve attempted on a_ rather 
windy field is something of a feat, 
but had not Quarterback Jake Sla- 

le accomplished it there is some 

oubt whether Princeton, with a 
put-and-take line, could have beat- 
en Washington and Lee by even 
as much of a margin as 15 to 6. 


Born in 1899, still going strong 
was the tradition that Nebraska 
should beat Missouri. A _ touch- 
down, a safety. Score: Missouri 9, 
Nebraska 6. 

A foo all fiesta, planned as 
strictly a stagg party by the sons 
of Chicago, was badly upset when 
one Marek, Ohio back, passed, ran, 
kicked, held them to a tie, 3-3. 


Before 25,000 frostbitten specta- 
tors, all sorry they had come, Yale 
jumped on Georgia, 35-7. 

Harvard, using line-plunges 
alone, buried Middlebury, 68-0. 


“ted Grange, partly over the 
pummeling he received from Ne- 
braska, picked up heart and a loose 
ball, and raced 40 yards for a 
touchdown against Butler. Before 
the game was over he had made 
another. Score: Illinois 16, Butler 


The Columbia backs—Pease, Mad- 
den, Sesit Kirchmeyer — rushed 
against eleven wavering Philistines 
from Wesleyan. Score: Columbia 
64, Wesleyan 0, 


The Army, giving its substitutes 
a good °fternoon’s exercise against 
Knox, was startled when Senn, 
Knox halfback, had the effrontery 
to run 55 yards for a touchdown. 
Score: Army 26, Knox 7. 

Once Michigan had a team of 
gridironers they called their “Point- 
a-Minute-Men.” If a team can have 
a ghost, the ghost of that famed 
team stood up and whirled against 
Indiana, blackening the air with 
passes, streaking around ends, 
through holes like railway-tunnels, 
to win, 63-0, 


Its appetite sharpened by mem- 
ories of last year’s defeat, the 
Navy Goat, hungry enough to 
eat a kerosene can, had no trou- 
ae in gobbling up Marquette, 
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THE PRESS 


**News Interest’”’ 


An active, lively reporter of the 
Detroit Free Press decided to set- 
tle a question of news interest by 
inquiry among the final arbiters, 
the public. His inquiry, addressed to 
121 citizens of all varieties, was: 
“What did you think of President 
Coolidge’s speech in Omaha?”® 
Some of the answers: 


Banker: “The sentiments were 
correct and forcefully expressed, 
His words were timely and logical, 
The address has strengthened him 
with the public.” 


Aged Attorney: “I haven't given 
the speech the thought it deserves, 
I will prepare something which the 
public might care to read if you 
will come around some time next 
week, say Thursday afternoon....” 

Three School Teachers: “I only 
read the headlines. They were 
good.” 

Truck Driver (for a Department 
Store): “I agree with him. If the 
country heeds him it will have no 
cause for regret. It is a speech 
that will be remembered.” 

Switchman in railroad yard: “I 
haven’t seen any of the kleagles 
jumping in the river.” 

“Blind Pigger.” “When he hand- 
ed it to the narrow-minded gang 
I bet you a fin he meant the damn 
Prohibitionists. I wonder if he 
takes a drink once in a while.” 


Clothing Merchant: “I thought 
you want to buy something. How 
should I care what Cooley think? 
Mind your own affair, mister.” 


Workman at Ford’s factory: 
“She’s all right, but I think every 
man working his eight hours should 
ought to have $8.40 a day.” 


Trained Nurse: “I read the wo- 
man's section. On what page was 
> id 

Of the 121 interviewed, 83 had 
-_ read the speech or a résumé 
of it. 


*The speech, as everyone knows, was 
concerned chiefly with “tolerance.” 
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Just 15 Minutes a Day 


What it will mean to you is told by Dr. Eliot 
of Harvard in the FREE BOOKLET below 


ERE are two men of 

equal position and busi- 
ness income. Which of them 
represents you? 


They read about the same 
number of hours each week. 
But one has no plan for his 
reading; at the end of the year 
he has little or nothing to 
show. 


The other talks like a man 
i} who has traveled widely, 
though he has never been out- 
side of the United States. 


He knows something of Sci- 
ence, though he had to stop 
school at fifteen. He is at 
home with History, and the 
best biographies, and the real- 
ly great dramas and essays. 
§ Older men like to talk to him 
because he has somehow gained 
the rare gift of thinking clearly 
and talking interestingly. 


What’s the secret of his men- 
tal growth? How cana man in 
afew minutes of pleasant read- 
ing each day gain so much? 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from 


his lifetime of reading, study, 
and teaching, forty years of it 
as president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has answered that 
question in a free booklet that 
you can have for the asking. 
“For me,”” wrote one man who 
had sent in the coupon, “your 
little free book meant a big 
step forward and it showed 
me, besides, the way to a vast 
new world of pleasure.” This 
free booklet describes the con- 
tents, plan and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s . 
Five-FootShelf 
of Books 


Every well-informed 
manand wouimanshould 
at least know some- 
thing about these fa- 
mous Harvard 


Classics. The free 


This famous free book 
gives Dr. Eliot’s own 
plan of reading 


booklet tells about it in detail 


—how Dr. Eliot has put into 


his Five-Foot Shelf “‘the essen- 
tials of a liberal education,” 
how he has so arranged it that 
even “fifteen minutes a day” 
are enough, how in pleasant 
moments of spare time, by us- 
ing the reading courses Dr. 
Ehot has provided for you, 
you can get the knowledge of 
literature and life, the culture, 
the broad viewpoint that every 
university strives to give. 

Every reader of this magazine is 


invited to have a copy of this 


handsome and entertaining 
little book. It is free, will 

] be sent by mail, and in- 

= volves no_ obligation of 
wiih; any sort. Merely clip the 
Sif coupon and mail it to- 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


Mail me the Free Book, ‘‘Fifteen Min- 
utes a Day,”’ telling about the Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books (Harvard Classics) and con- 
taining the valuable article by Dr. Eliot 
on what and how to read for a liberal edu- 
cation. Also, please advise how I may 
secure the books by small monthly pay- 
ments. 


Name } 


Miss 


Address 
3599 HCCL 


The publishers cannot undertake to send | 
the booklet free to children. 





7th Annual 
American 


Express 


cruises. in 


Seventy ha days—a palatial steamship—saili 
from Winter—through the sunny islands o; 
est Indies to the gorgeous ports of South 

America. ~eue the Panama Canal, over the 

Andes,alongthe panish Main—youtraverse scenes 

rich in historical and romantic interest. Total cost 

(including all shore excursions) $1850 and up. As 

reservations are made in the order received, and 

as the party will be strictly limited, you should 
write at once for Booklet “H” showing deck plans 
with full itinerary and other details. 


American Express Travel Dept. 
63 Broadway, New York 
Always carry American Express Travelers’ Cheques 
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The carefully careless touch 
often associated with well- 
dressed Londoners is sug- 
gested in the drooping 
brim of the Dobbs Lezsure 
Light. A hat for those who 
enjoy being in the mode 


DOBBS & CO 


620 and 244 Fifth Avenue New York 








BUSINESS & FINANCE 


The Current Situation 


American business experience in- 
cludes many panics and crises as 
well as booms and periods of pros- 
perity, and it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that business pros- 
pects are apt to look rosiest just 
before the storm. Hence, many 
far-sighted business men have for 
some time been trying to find the 


GOVERNOR OF FLORIDA 


“Just tell the truth” 
(See below) 


secret worm in the present beauti- 
ful apple. Even the always op- 
timistic motor makers underesti- 
mated just how well cars would 
sell this year. Many less enthusi- 
astic lines of business have felt for 
some time that business is “too 
good”—a practically new complaint. 


Florida 


Florida is a sunny state; her 
ground is rich, her seas warm, the 
hearts of her sons blithe. But the 
milkmen of Florida do not leave 
bottles of champagne on the stoop 
with their morning deliveries; 
cigarstore men do not use ten- 
dollar bills for coupons; melons 
are not filled with wine; cream 
does not run down the hills; check- 
books -do not grow on trees in 
Florida. Last week in Manhattan 
a dozen prominent Floridians gath- 
ered to protest against the reck- 
less and fraudulent exploitation 
which is hurting their state. Gov- 
ernor John W. Martin of Florida 
was in the chair. Coleman Du Pont 
sat by. Said Herman A. Dann, 
President of the State Chamber of 
Commerce: “I bewail .... those 
fictionists and self-serving plungers 
whose work and words are an 
abomination. .. .” 

“Just tell the truth about Flor- 
ida,” advised her Governor. 


Frenzied Cotton 


The estimates as to the probable 
size of the 1925 cotton crop made 
by the Government have alternately 
provided anxiety and entertainment 
to the cotton trade all this year. 
Issued every fortnight, they have 
alternated violently up and down, 
and have led to similar fluctuations 
in cotton futures on the exchanges. 

The estimate as of Oct. 1 pro- 
vided the biggest sensation of the 
year. Previously the Government 
“experts” had not predicted a cot- 
ton crop of as much as 14,000,000 
bales. The estimate as of Sept. 16, 
in fact, was 138,931,000 bales, and 
on Sept. 1, 13,740,000 bales. Sudden- 
ly, as of Oct. 1, the estimate shot 
up by 828,000 bales and reached 
14,759,000. After being below pri- 
vately made estimates of the cot- 
ton crop, the Government estimate 
is now higher than the largest im- 
portant private estimate. 

The excuse given by the Govern- 
ment estimators for the sudden 
recent jump in their cotton figures, 
is “the September rains, which have 
sensationally improved prospects in 
regions of the cotton belt harassed 
by drought, especially in Texas.” 
Indeed, private estimates of the 
coming crop have experienced sim- 
ilar (though lesser) increases for 
the same reason. But on the an- 
nouncement of the last Govern- 
ment estimate, cotton prices on the 
New York Cotton Exchange broke 
$8 a bale to the lowest figures this 
year, and cotton traders are just 
now inclined to speak of Govern- 
ment estimators and _ statisticians 
in terms completely uncomplimen- 


END your money to Florida and 

get 8%. The gain over 5% or 
6% on other securities or over 4% 
ordinary bank interest will pay you 
liberally even on a modest invest- 
ment, There are five distinct rea- 
sons why you can get 8% safely on 
First Mortgage Bonds offered by 
the Trust Company of Florida. In- 
vestigate! Send for free booklet. 


Invest in Florida at 8% 
$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 


Write to 


‘TRust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus $500,000 





Seat Price 


The price of a seat on the New 
York Stock Exchange has been 
steadily rising. Last week a record 
was set when Broker A. L. Kerri- 
gan, 31, of A. A. Housman & Co., 
paid $125,000. 


Chrysler Predicts 


Ever since Walter P. Chrysler 
took over the dilapidated Maxwell 
Motor Co. and, after rechristening 
it with his own name, made of it 
the sensational motor producer of 
the past two seasons, his opinions 
on the whole motor industry are 
taken very seriously indeed, in and 
out of the trade. 


Now Mr. Chrysler is giving some 
of his erstwhile competitors goose- 
flesh by declaring that the next 
two years will see the most revo- 
lutionary changes in the entire his- 
tory of the motor business. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Chrysler, the whole 
swing will be toward lighter cars; 
and over-size, over-weight motors 
are doomed to extinction. Even 
the most luxurious cars must, he 
predicts,-obey this trend. Yet the 
ear of the future will be more lux- 
urious as well as lighter than those 
of the present day. 

A second factor is going to be 
increased speed. The coming car 
of exclusive character, Chrysler de- 
clares, will have 100 horse-power 
and be able to attain speeds up to 
90 miles an hour for sustained in- 
tervals without overheating. Com- 
lined with this increased speed 
will be greater riding comfort. 

With all these great advantages, 
successful motors will at the same 
time be sold in the popular-price 
field, because of the already famil- 
iar economies obtained through 
quantity output. 


Highest Stock 


Last week the common stock of 
8. S. Kresge & Co. (five and ten 
cent stores) began to climb, to 
leap ahead, now five points, now 
ten points, like an excited tree-toad. 

efore the week was over it stood 
at $705, an advance of 46 points 
a share. 


_Many people watched with de- 
light this phenomenal rise. Among 
them was not S. S. Kresge. It is 
said that S. S. Kresge does not 
take delight in anything. Although 
he has brought happiness to thous- 
ands of investors in his stock, to 
millions of patrons of his stores, 
the personal life of this swart 
storeman is not a happy one. His 
first wife discovered, after living 
with him for a number of years, 
that he was “sulky,” divorced him. 
His second wife, young, is suing 
for divorce and for $7,000,000 
“heart balm.” His stock is the 
highest listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, but he does not 
care. 
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. -. brings happiness, gets none 


Packing Outlook 


After much toil and tribulation, 
the packing industry has at length 
arrived at the haven of prosperity. 
In 1924 demand for packing prod- 
ucts held up well, while the short 
corn crop made the supply of hogs 
coming to market small. This en- 
abled the packers to get good 
prices and at the same time re- 
duce inventories. 


At present, according to Armour 
& Co., the packing outlook is ex- 
cellent. With nation-wide prosper- 
ity, there is an active demand for 
packing products, especijally those 
derived from hogs. The very large 
corn crop of this year also gives 
assurance of an ample hog supply. 

The South American business 
conducted by Armour & Co. con- 
tinues in unusually large volume. 
About 25% of the South American 
output of packing products is 
shipped by the local subsidiaries 
of the big Chicago firm, and con- 
sists almost entirely of beef des- 
tined for England and the conti- 
nent. Armour & Co. consequently 
is now an international business, 
and its prosperity depends upon 
foreign as well as purely U. S. 
economic conditions. 

Nevertheless, the company’s busi- 
ness turnover is exceptionally ra- 
pid. Armour & Co. pays cash to 
farmers for their livestock and 


produce, and gets its money back, 


from its 500,000 customers in 
about two weeks. On its huge 
gross business, estimated at $800,- 
000,000 for the present year, credit 
losses are remarkably small. 


HE DESIRE to start every 

day pleasantly has brought 
about a demand, among dis- 
cerning men, for better shav- 
ing preparations. To meet 
this demand Houbigant 
created Fougere Royale, com- 
bining a superior excellence 
of quality with the clean 
refreshing fragrance of the 
Royal Fern. 


Fougere Royale Stick, 75c; Cream, 
50c; Talcum, $1.00; Eau Veg- 
etale, $1.25; Facial Soap, 50c. 
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HOUBIGANT, INC. 
16 W. 49th Street 
New York 
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of customers at our Libra- 
ries and by mail. Write 
+ 2 Clearance Catalog of 


Address Department 26 


WOMRATH'’S 


LIBRARY and BOOKSHOPS 
21 West 45th Street, New York 


14,872 BOOK BARGAINS 


in our Catalogue No. 22 E, now 
ready. Books for every taste at 
average half price. Write today. 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co. Baltimore, Md. 


New York 
A Hotel 
With A Small 


Wheel Base! 


cA PRACTICAL medium 
size apartment hotel that 
fits handily into the life of 
its patrons—easy to get 
to and gets you quickly 
anywhere you want to go 
—centra!l, convenient, 
comfortable, and next 
door to everything in- 


cluding the park! 


Talk it over with 
Our MR. LEONARD 


PARK 
CHAMBERS 


EDWARD H. CRANDALL, President 


MEDICINE 


Seven Tons 


In Manhattan, an _ Association 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor published satistics showing 
that it had sent 5,200 tenement- 
dwelling mothers to spend 75,430 
days in country and at seashore, 
adding to their 3,000 children, 
about 7 tons of body-weight. 


““Medical Follies’’* 


Dr. Morris Fishbein, as Editor 
of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, is spokesman 
for over 90,000 physicians and sur- 
geons—the largest body of medical 
men in the world. Few laymen 
read medical journals, for they in- 
evitably suspect, behind the lurch 
and trundle of ill-teamed words, 
the machinations of a cloudy mind. 
Dr. Fishbein’s words are graphic; 
he is possessed of what George 
Meredith called “the first condition 
of sanity”—a belief that our pres- 
ent civilization is founded on com- 
mon sense. In a new book he 
shows what a neat and glittering 
weapon this common sense may be. 
With it he clips down major medi- 
cal follies — Osteopathy, Home- 
opathy, Chiropractic—and passes 
on to offer information on various 
other topics, among them: 

Animal Experimentation. “Any- 
one who has seen a child, succumb- 
ing to the gradual encroachment 
of the diphtheria membrane in its 
throat, suddenly respond to the 
marvelous effects of a diphtheria 
antitoxin will oppose to the utmost 
any attempt to deprive the child 
of that remedy... .I have seen 
guinea pigs by the thousands util- 
ized for that purpose... .I have 
never seen a guinea pig suffer as 
much as a hysterical anti-vivisec- 
tionist at a dog show... .” 


Rejuvenation. “Neither the 
Steinach nor the Voronoff method 
promises much for the rejuvena- 
tion of old womeny ....In May, 
1921, a man, 72 years of age, was 
scheduled to lecture in London on 
the subject, ‘How I Was Made 
20 years Younger by Eugen 
Steinach.’ He was found dead in 
his bed the morning before the 
lecture.” 

Medical Mistakes of the Press: 

Military (miliary 
tuberculosis). 

Hypothetic pneumonia (hypostat- 
ic pneumonia). 

Cockeye (cocci). 

Prostrate gland** 
gland). 

Angora pectoris (angina pec- 
toris). 

Bernarr Macfadden, blatant 
apostle of “Health.” “There he 
stands, almost in the garb with 


tuberculosis 


(Prostate 


*Tue MepicaAL Fotures—Morris Fishbein 
M. D.—Boni & Liveright ($2.00). 

tSee Page 15, Russta, for an account of 
the alleged Voronoff rejuvenation of 68-year- 
old Klara Zetkin. 

**This mistake (due to a lax printer) 
once occurred in TIME. 


which nature clad him, a majestic 
figure with lungs inflated, pom- 
padour defying the world. we: 
skin ...is full of strength. . 

He has taken what should be" a 
beautiful search for health, for 
vigor and for strength, and made 
of it an ugly and discouraging 
thing to every right-minded in- 
dividual.” 

Testimonials. They can be bought 
in wads of 5000 from a Manhattan 
firm. Dr. Fishbein presents an ex- 
ample: 


“Dear Doctor: 


“Before taking Chiropractic and 
Electric Treatments, I was so nerv- 
ous that nobody could sleep with 
me. After taking six treatments 
anybody can sleep with me.” 

Birth Control. “... .Picture a 
nocturnal scene between a male of 
the lower stratum, somewhat stimu- 
lated by alcohol, and the feminine 
partner of his misery, weary after 
a day at the washtub or scrubbing 
the halls of an apartment house. 
The mental states of the two, it 
must be plain, are hardly such as 
to lead them to pause for consider- 
ation... of the economic problems 
of the 21st century... .’ 


Hemophilia 


One of the qualities of blood is 
that when exposed to air it coagu- 
lates. This is a very necessary 
quality for when there is a lesion 
of a blood vessel, the blood issuing 
from the wound tends to clot, pre- 
venting further loss of blood. In 

(Continued on Page 39) 


PURE VIRGIN 
Olive Oil 


PACKED ONLY BY JOSE BAU 
IN TORTOSA, SPAIN 


§Send for free Recipe booklet 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
22-24 Clarke Street New York 
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Now you can learn to speak French 


the way the French speak it- 


For the first time in America—the true European Method 


understand your French? Or is your knowledge of that 

charming language limited to a few rules, idioms and 
irregular verbs that you learned in school, and can put to no 
practical use? 

It is a well known fact that conversational French is rarely 
learned in American schools. And yet, it is a very simple matter 
to learn to speak everyday French, fluently and correctly, if you 
learn it by the right method. 


Wiree: you take that a4 abroad, will foreigners be able to 


And now you can learn French by the true European method, 
—the method created and perfected by the great house of Hugo, 
publishers of language text books which are world-famous, and 
conductors of language institutes which are known all over Europe 


as headquarters for language instruction, The Hugo family has 
been engaged in this work for generations, Millions of copies of 
its language books have been sold. 


From this wonderful background of linguistic experience, 
the Hugos have evolved a method of teaching French that is 
recognized everywhere as the most advanced, most authoritative 
and most practical method in existence. Many thousands of men 
and women of other nationalities have acquired practical vocabu- 
laries, correct pronunciation and cultured accent by the famous 


method, 


_ Now, for the first time, the Hugos have prepared a special 
edition of their course for American use. To introduce it in this 
country, an amazingly liberal offer is made. 


'HuGcos Famous FIRENCH AT SIGHT’ 


24 Fascinating Lessons by Mail—Special Introductory Offer 


You will never realize how easy it is to learn to 
speak French correctly, until you have started on this 
course! For, in just a few weeks’ time, you will 
actually be able to express your ideas in idiomatic, 
conversational French, as_ easily as you have pre- 
viously expressed them in English! 


In the famous Hugo “‘At-Sight” method, there are 
no rules and tiresome verb lists to learn. You start 
with easy French sentences, fascinating because they 
deal with subjects that you discuss every day! New 
ideas, word forms and constructions are gradually 
introduced and used over and over, so that you learn 
them unconsciously and without effort. 


You will be delighted with the ingenious plan for 
learning pronunciation, which will soon enable you 
to speak French easily and elegantly, as the French 
themselves speak it! 


ble Offer Includes 


The Complete Course for Only $12.00 

if you Act Quickly! 

In order to acquaint the American public with a 
method of learning French that has been used 
satisfactorily by so many thousands of Europeans, 
Hugo’s Language Institute of London has now 
authorized us to offer their complete course of 
twenty-four lessons at the astonishingly low price 
of $12.00, payable on the convenient terms of only 
$2.00 a month. This is only a fraction of the regular 
price and only a limited number of courses will be 
offered at this reduced rate, ; 


Mail the Coupon Today 


To get the benefit of this low price you must be 
prompt. The coupon below will enroll you for the 


complete course of twenty-four lessons (one lesson 
being sent you every week). To all who enroll now, 
we will also give a year’s subscription to Le Petit 
<= without extra cost. This entertaining little 

rench magazine will be of great assistance in further- 
ing your knowledge of French language, life, literature 
and customs. ion’t run the risk of naomi this 
remarkable apporvasisy through unnecessary delay. 


Mail the coupon NOW! 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


(American Representatives of Hugo’s Language 
nstitute of London) 


Garden City, New York 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F. C. 7210 


This Remarka 
ee A year’s subscription 
to Le Petit Journal 


Published twice-a-month, in everyday French, this 
delightful illustrated magazine contains current news, 
extracts from French newspapers and periodicals, in- 
teresting notes on Frenchlife and customs and humor- 
ous sketches. It will prove a wonderful aid in further- 
ing your knowledge of modern French, By taking ad- 
vantage of this special offer you receive a full year’s 
subscription, 24 issues, without any additional cost. 


(American Representatives of Hugo’s Language 
Institute) Garden City, New York. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in learning to speak French 
as the French speak it. Please send me the Hugo “French 
At-Sight” Course, in 24 weekly lessons, for five days ex- 
amination. If it meets with my approval I will send you 
$2.00 at that time and $2.00 each month thereafter until 
a total of $12.00 has been paid. I am also to receive a 
year’s subscription to Le Petit Journal without additional 


cost. 





At New Orleans 


Down a long aisle of oaks to two 
great stands garlanded with purple 
and white, six choirs in vestments 
marched singing “Onward Christian 
Soldiers,” and after the chorister, 
came 120 bishops robed in scarlet 
and gold, and purple and _ black 
and white. And one of the bishops, 
Thomas F. Gailor of Tennessee, rose 
and read a sermon by another bish- 
op, Theodore Dubose Bratton of 
Mississippi—a defense of the faith, 
a plea for the maintenance of the 
creed of the apostles. Thus at Au- 
dubon Park, New Orleans, was 
opened the 48th Triennial Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America. 

Thither went the sviritual repre- 
sentatives of 1,200,000 Episcopal 
communicants, including bishops 
and rectors and laymen. No less 
than 132 bishops were accredited 
to the meeting of the House of 
Bishops. 

The House of Deputies, com- 
prised of rectors and laymen, on 
assembling was obliged to elect a 
new President because the Rev. 
Dr. Alexander Mann who held that 
post had been consecrated Bishop 
of Pittsburgh. So on the sec- 


© International 
Dr. STIRES 
Elected Deputies’ President 


ond day of the meeting, sched- 
uled to last for 18 days, an election 
was held. The choice fell on the 
Rev. Dr. Ernest Wilmore Stires, 
who lately resigned as Rector of 
St. Thomas Church, Manhattan, and 
is now Bishop Coadjutor-elect of 
the Diocese of Long Island. The 
defeated candidate was Dr. George 
Craig Stewart of Evanston, IIL, 
supported by much of the conserva- 


TIME 
RELIGION 


tive, high church element yet who 
polled only 142 of the 532 votes. 


The present convention is the 
last that Dr. Stires will attend as 
deputy, for he will be consecrated 
Bishop in November. Im accept- 
ing, Dr. Stires said to the Deputies: 
“I beg you will believe that I am 
prepared with an inadequate expres- 
sion of grateful appreciation of a 
vote of confidence which is a dis- 
tinction that I shall wear high in 
my heart forever.” 

House of Bishops. On convention, 
the House of Bishops elected Bishop 
William Cabell Brown of Virginia as 
its Chairman. The first matter on its 
rogram was the question of “Bad 

ishop Brown,” Bishop William 
Montgomery Brown of Arkansas, 
convicted of heresy by two church 
courts. He sought to have the 
House of Bishops convene a final 
court of appeal to which to carry 
his case. The Bishops have be- 
fore declined to convene this court 
which is optionally provided for in 
the constitution of the Church. In 
this case it would have meant three 
years delay, to the next triennial 
convention before the machinery 
of the court could be approved. The 
Bishops declined to call the court. 
They allowed Bishop Brown to 
plead his case—to argue for half 
an hour that he had not had a fair 
trial, but his lawyer was not ad- 
mitted. Then a vote was 91 to 11 
to sustain the findings of the 
courts. Bishop Ethelbert Talbot 
of Bethlehem, Presiding Bishop, 
promptly summoned Bishop Brown 
to St. Paul’s church three days 
later to hear his sentence and be 
deposed. Bishop Brown went to a 
federal court and secured an order 
for Bishop Talbot to show cause 
why he should be deposed, but the 
hearing was set for two days later 
than the expected date of the de- 
position. 


Meanwhile, on the Sabbath, Bish- 
op Brown went to services at St. 
Paul’s Church and took the sacra- 
ment from the hands of Bishop 
Cheshire who pronounced: “Ye who 
do truly and earnestly repent of 
your sins ... and intend to lead a 
new life following the command- 
ments of God ... draw near with 
faith and take His holy sacrament 

.” Later the same day, Bishop 
Brown preached at the Labor Tem- 
ple and declared: 

“What is the correct notion 
about God? 


“Scientists do not know, and 
they will very generally admit it. 

“Theologians do not know, but 
they will not admit it.” 

Presiding Bishop. For 140 years 
there has been no elected Presiding 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church. 
The Presiding Bishop has always 
been the senior Bishop (Bishop 
Talbot recently). In addition the 
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National Council has chosen its 
President (Bishop Thomas F, Gail- 
or, for the last six years). This 
year the Bishops will elect a Pre- 
siding Bishop who will likewise 
take over the duties of President 
of the Council, thus combining the 
spiritual and legislative functions. 
Considerable interest was displayed 
over the first filling of this new 
and important post. There were 


ON.E.A. 
BisHop FREEMAN 
Dubbed “Pope” 


several candidates. Bishop Gailor 
was the most prominent. The 
others included Bishop Brent of 
Western New York, Bishop Math- 
ews of New Jersey, Bishop Reese 
of Southern Ohio, Bishop Perry of 
Rhode Island and Bishop James E. 
Freeman of Washington, D. C. 
There was special interest in the 
possibility of Bishop Freeman be- 
ing chosen, because there has been 
talk of transferring the headquar- 
ters of the Church from Manhat- 
tan to Washington, where the 
great new Cathedral is situated. 
Ill-advised newspaper  scriveners 
went so far as to infer that if 
Bishop Freeman were chosen the 
new Cathedral in Washington 
would be the Episcopal Vatican of 
America, and Bishop Freeman the 
Pope. 


Peace 


Rumored strife in the Booth fam- 
ilv, heads of the Salvation Army 
(TIME, Oct. 5) was once more pa- 
tiently denied. Mrs. Bramwell 
Booth, wife of the General (English 
Salvation Army leader) and sister- 
in-law of Commander Evangeline 
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ICTURE a pine and palm clad slope on Florida’s sun-drenched East 

Coast—just 60 miles north of Palm Beach on the Dixie Highway and 
Florida East Coast Railway. From its crest one looks down on the lovely 
Indian River, a stretch of shimmering sea water separated from the 
Atlantic Ocean only by a narrow strip of tropical jungle land. 


Game fish abound in these nearby waters 
and wild fowl are plentiful in season. 
Sandy beachesand arolling surf bring joy 
to the heart of the bather. Insummer cool 
breezes sweep in from the sea, while win- 
ter days are made balmy by the genial 


Gulf Stream. ({ Such is the setting of 
Indrio, destined to become America’s 
most beautiful home town. Here midst 
the splendor of Florida sky and verdure, 
is being planned a residential community 
to charm the most critical eye. 


A Masterpiece of Civic Planning 
. Cc 


Indrio is the vision of men of large affairs, 
who command the financial resources 
and artistic genius necessary to insure its 
realization. Famous architects and land- 
scape gardeners have been retained to 
make Indrio a civic masterpiece. 


Already parks, plazas and boulevards 4 


are being laid out with an un- a 

restrained hand. These latter }} 

range from 100 to 200 feet in 

width, and will be generously 

planted with huge fronded palms, . 
Architectural unity will be as- 

sured by the adoption of the ap- 

propriate Mediterranean type of |} & gy. 


‘ - ge . 
architecture as standard. No resi- t= 


dence lot will be less than 100 feet wide. 
Indrio’s proposed improvements in- 
clude “a million dollar hotel, bathing 
casino, pleasure and boat piers, yacht 
harbor, tennis and roque courts, bridle 
paths, and an 18-hole golf course. 
To you who have tired of the ugli- 


== | ness and climatic discomforts of 
~ 4 


northern cities, Indrio will be a 
5 haven indeed. Here you can 
| live amid beautiful surroundings 
in a climate unsurpassed in all 
the world. 
An elaborately illustrated 
iL | folder describing Indrio will 
aoe! gladly be sent on request. 


PHELPS-HENDRICKSON COMPANY 


Exclusive Selling Agents for Easr Coast DeveLopment Company 


JOHN I. BEGGS, President 


Box M-36INDRIO, Florida 
PHT LPS-HENDRICKSON CO. 
Box M-36 Indrio, Florida 


Gentlemen: Please send me your illustrated 


folder describing Indrio. 
Name 


Address 


The proposed Indrio station of 
the Florida East Coas: Railway 
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Prevent tooth decay 
below the gum-line 


As the soil nourishes the tree 
roots, the gums nourish the teeth. 
And as the tree decays if you bare 
the roots, so do the teeth decay 
when gum shrinkage starts in. 





This condition—one of the first 
stages of Pyorrhea—is very com- 
mon and something that ordinary 
tooth pastes are powerless to pre- 
vent. If not checked promptly, it 
will lead to loss of teeth and seri 
ous organic diseases. 


If used in time and used consist- 
ently twice daily, Forhan’s will 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its 
progress. It will preservethe gums 
in their pink, normal, healthy con- 
dition, safeguard your health and 
keep your mouth clean, fresh and 
wholesome. 


Forhan's is more than a tooth paste; 
it checks Pyorrhea. Thousands have 
found it beneficial for years. For your 
own sake ask for Forhan’s For the Gums. 
All druggists, 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


rhary 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 






She neglected 
her gums 


He found out— 
too late 


are marked 


There’s no way to get 
around it. Dental statis- 
tics show that four out of 
every five over 40—and 
thousands younger, too 
—are victims of Pyorrhea. 
Do you want to avoi 
this dread disease? 


\ 


Justas the stability of 
alighthouse depends 
upon a firm founda- 
tion, so are healthy 
teeth dependent 
upon healthy gums 








(U. S. Salvation Army leader) ar- 
rived in Manhattan going to Win- 
nipeg for a Canadian convention of 
the Salvation Army. Said she: “I 
had a warm welcome by radio from 
my sister, Commander Evangeline 
Booth.” 


Russian Church Congress 


At Moscow last week there con- 
vened the Russian Church Con- 
gress. The sessions were dis- 
turbed by a continuance of the 
petty squabbling which has great- 
ly aided Bolshevism in its attacks 
upon religion. The discord was 
the more notable because the re- 
actionary adherants of the late 
Patriarch Tikhon abstained from 
any official participation in the 
congress; although they are 
thought to have gained steadily, 
of late, in national influence. 


Notable occurrences were two: 
1) Bishop Vedenski, of the great 
Moscow Cathedral of Christ the 
Savior, leader of the Russian 
Church reform movement, hinted 
broadly at a wish to discuss with 
the Vatican some means of re- 
uniting the Eastern (Greek) and 
Western (Roman Catholic) Chris- 
tian Churches, and thus bridging 
the great schism which has lasted 
more than 1.000 years. 2) Bishop 
Makary of Peterhof (near Lenin- 
grad) urged that the Russian 
Church adopt “a form of weekly 
prayer for the Soviet Government, 
which is now definitely established 
by the will of the majority of the 
Russian people . . . and therefore 
worthy of the prayers of Russian 
Christians.” 


At Eastbourne 


Through the streets of LEast- 
bourne (England) there passed in 
full regalia, last week, a proces- 
sion of 2,000 clergymen—bishops, 
deans, vicars and curates—which 
recalled the days of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, famed and hospitable enter- 
tainer of Henry VIII. 


On the steps of his Town Hall 
stood the Mayor of Eastbourne, 
resplendent also. in his robes and 
chains of office. He weleomed the 
procession, and hospitably bade it 
enter. Thus assembled the Episco- 
pal Church Congress of England. 


The ecclesiastical delegates filed 
in and seated themselves. Prompt- 
ly their dignity was sharply and 
strikingly assailed. In the open- 
ing address, they were berated by 
the Most Reverend Randall Thom- 
as Davidson, D. D., D. C. L., LUD., 
Prelate of the Order of the Gar- 
ter from 1895 until 1903, and since 
that time Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

Said the Archbishop, Primate of 
all England: “Complaints of the 
inadequacy of our sermons on life 
and fact are beyond dispute . . - 
Sermons have not’ kept pace 

. with the increased intelligence. 
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thoughtfulness and knowledge pos- 
sessed by the average citizen... 
It is intolerable that we clergy 
should leave it to the daily news- 
papers or the popular novelist to 
give guidance and suggest sturdy 
thought . . . We need more mid- 
night oil, more forenoon hours 
with closed doors, steady study, 
and big notebooks . The edu- 
cated hearer not unnaturally re- 
sents . . . an easy thinness of 
thought.” 

Subsequent discussion before the 
congress covered a wide range of 
topics and was more soothing to 
ecclesiastical conscieiites. Lord 
Eustace Percy delivered an _  in- 
nocuous discourse on “Education as 
a World Problem”, and a great deal 
of attention was paid to several 
speeches upon: 

Race Equality. Viscount Wil- 
lingdon, sometime Governor of 
Bombay and Madras declared 
roundly before the Congress that 
the white man must let down the 
color bar to other races, in order 
to avoid an inter-racial war in the 
future. Said he: “Providence long 
ago placed the white man in a po- 
sition of trusteeship . . . Now his 
colored wards have grown up... 
He can no longer dominate them 
... He must treat all colored men 
in a spirit of absolute equality... 
A clash of races would be the 
ghastliest tragedy in history.” 

Shoran Singha, a _ turbaned 
Christian Indian added: “We have 
got to get rid of the idea that God 
sent the white man to rule the 
black.” 

One Miss Rosamond Shields de- 
clared: “Educated single women of 
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CANTERBURY 
“We need more midnight oil” 


mature age have far more 
chance than mothers to go outside 
of their immediate circles to be- 
come bridges between the different 
sets and classes.” 


MEDICINE 


(Continued from Page 34) 


certain persons this quality of the 
blood is absent, so that if they suf- 
fer even a slight wound they may 
readily bleed to death. The dis- 
ease is known as hemophilia. 

In Jamaica, L. I., a man who had 
had a tooth extracted was admitted 
to a hospital. He had been bleeding 
steadily for several hours and it 
was feared that he might die. Only 
a year ago his brother had died 
from loss of blood after cutting his 
hand. Two doctors decided to give 
the patient thromboplatin, a horse 
serum. Within 24 hours the wound 
had stopped bleeding. 


Salt for Fatigue 


Some years ago a German physi- 
cian reported that workers in the 
mines could be relieved from 
fatigue by small doses of sodium 
phosphate. Now Professor Neville 
Moss of the University of Birming- 
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The ie of 
Convincing Speech 
Told in Free Book 


DAY, all over America, thousands 
of men of affairs are reading a re- 
markable booklet, that may be yours for 
theasking. Thisbookletis called““Molding 
the Minds of Men” and within its covers 
are told the secrets of convincing speech. 
There you will read how full success and 
high positions come to those who have not 
only knowledge but the ability to express 
their ideas. Men like Dawes, Hughes, 
Gary and Schwab illustrate by their 
achievements the power of convincing 
speech and tell you in this booklet the 
source of their inspiration. 

You men of affairs, you bankers, law- 
yers, business men, doctors, teachers, all 
you men with ideas, will find in this re- 
markable booklet the key to unlock the 
door of self-expression. 


A Man is Known 
by His Words 


Wherever you speak, across your desk, 
before friends or business associates—or 
even over a telephone you are always try- 
ing to convey your ideas to others. 

There are countless thousands of men 
with ideas who cannot transmit them to 
others. If you are one of them, or if you 
experience any difficulty in expressing 
your ideas, clearly, forcefully and precise- 
ly, write today for the free booklet “Mold- 
ing the Minds of Men.” The booklet will 
tell you the story of Modern Eloquence 
and the easy way to acquire the ability 
to speak convincingly. 


Modern Eloquence 


Modern Eloquence is a complete library of the 
world’s greatest speeches. Here are found the 
finest modelsin the Englishlanguage—Addresses, 
Lectures, Toasts, and After Dinner Speeches. 
There are over 450 contributors including 
Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt,Chauncey 
Depew, Lloyd George, Viviani, Clemenceau and 
other world-renowned leaders. 

While you sit inthe comfort of your home or 
office owe may read the forceful words, the clear 
thoughts andthe profoundideasthatcarried these 
men to high places. Their words will become 
your words. Their thoughts will enrich yours. 


Send for Free Book 


Yourcopy of this remarkablebooklet iswaiting 
for you. It will be sent to you for asking. Just 
write your name and address on the coupon or 
ona letter or post card and mailit today. You will 
be under noobligations—and the booklet may en- 
rich you immeasurably. Thousands of men of 

affairs already have it. Other thousands are 

writing for it daily. Send the coupon now. 


MODERN ELOQUENCE CORPORATION 
13 Astor Place, Dept.4717 New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me free booklet *‘Molding the 
bog of Men,”’ and tel] me what Modern Eloquence can 
jo for me. 
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ham claims that miners working in” 
a temperature of about 100°, be. 
come exhausted less easily when — 
drinking water that contains even 
0.2% of common salt. The British 
physiologist, J. S. Haldane, explaing 
this as due to the fact that the salt 
added to the drinking water makes 
up for that taken from the body by 
perspiration. Scientists are in- 
clined to regard the matter as em- 
pirical and await controlled ex. 
periments. 








““Wholesale Extermination” 


_Plague, most feared of infectious 
diseases, is spread by rats and 
ground squirrels. In stamping it 
out from California, where it last 
appeared in epidemic form, it has 

Largest and finest liner ever to circle the globe been suggested that rats be de- 
All the way, round the world—New York to New York. Sailing Westward stroyed by infecting them with bace- 
to reach each country in its most pleasant and picturesque season—Egypt at | teria, which would be passed from 


the height of activity, the Riviera conveniently for Spring stop-overs in Europe. one rat to another and thus bring 


about wholesale extermination. On 
Every shore trip brimful of interest and revelation because of the skilful and | the other hand, investigators for 


experienced guidance of the American Express Company. the State Board of Health find pos- 


132 days 60 cities 14 countries sible contamination of human food 
Westward from NewYork, Nov. 25; Los Angeles Dec. 11; San Francisco Dec.14 from such infected rats. Experi- 


Back in New York April 6, 1926 | ments failed to demonstrate any 
‘Restricted to 475 passengers | great efficiency in the so-called ex- 


Address Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway; American | terminators but showed that they 
Express Co., 65 Broadway, NewY ork; or other offices or might lead to the production of a 
agencies of either company. ME (isthe chronic carrier state, and that bac- 


teria thus carried could cause food 
| poisoning. The State Board of 
Health has ruled against the sale 
or exposure for sale of such bac- 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY terial rat exterminators. 
In Cooperation with 


American Express Company 
isaac mee a waren Macfadden’s League 





In his campaign against scientific 
medicine, the latest organization of 
9 ° Bernarr Macfadden* is the Ameri- 
There’s snap to the air these days | canism’ protective League, Cirew 
lars are being sent to the public 

with forms addressed to state legis- 
lators in the State of New York 
asking them to oppose the passage 
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Shredded Wheat. Crisp, Dangerous Books 


, % Baia Again and again the question 
tempting shreds of whole- arises as to the possibility of in- 


. ona ‘anni . : fection from books taken from pub- 
wheat grain Just packed with lic libraries. French physicians, Drs. 


roy Touchais and Moureau, have found 
pep and enerey Every food germs of tuberculosis on the pages 


ont j : of books subjected to experiment 
Shredded essential balanced to build after font er few mnie’ Se 
you up. For a clear eyeanda theless, extensive studies made in 

: * this country cause physicians to be- 


keen brain eat Shredded lieve that the chance of infection 
Wheat he aan ‘ from such material is slight. Mod- 
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value. 


% f . *Publisher of True Stories, Physical Cul- 
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Detectives, Radio Stories, Muscle Builder, 

Dream World, Dance Lovers, Modern Mar- 

riage, Your Car, Movie Weekly and The 
New York Evening Graphic. 
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